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The Encyclical That Slew the 
Hydra-Headed Heresy 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PASCENDI GREGIS 


OME IDEA OF THE heinousness of Modernism 

may be gained from the stern language with 
which Pope Pius X castigated that “‘synthesis of 
heresies” in his comprehensive Encyclical, Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis, promulgated on September 8, 
1907. If we are surprised that a Pontiff noted 
for his gentleness, kindly humor and _ sanctity 
should speak out in the strongest terms against the 


“sacrilegious daring” of the Modernists, we should 


recall the just wrath of the gentle Saviour when 
He drove the money changers from His Father's 
House. And that, in a sense, is what the saintly 
Pontiff did. ‘We may no longer be silent,” he 
declared, “lest we should seem to fail in Our most 
sacred duty, and lest the kindness that, in the hope 
of wise counsels, We have hitherto shown them 
should be attributed to forgetfulness of Our 
office.” The Modernists, like the money changers, 
were trying to change the dogmas of the Church 
into the base currency of scientific knowledge to 
make them more acceptable to the world. For 
this reason the Encyclical refers to them as “the 
most pernicious of all the adversaries of the 
Church, since they put their designs for her ruin 
into operation not from without, but from with- 
in.’ ‘Every Modernist,” we read, ‘‘sustains and 
comprises within himself many personalities; he 
is a philosopher, a believer, a theologian, a his- 
torian, a critic, an apologist, a reformer.” Under 
these categories the Encyclical attacks and ex- 
poses Modernism in any orderly manner. 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 
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The Philosophic Basis 


The philosophic basis of Modernism is agnos- 
ticism. “According to this teaching, human rea- 
son is confined entirely within the field of phe- 
nomena; that is to say, to things that are per- 
ceptible. It has no right and no power to trans- 
gress these limits. Hence it is incapable of lift- 
ing itself up to’God and of recognizing His 
existence, even by means of visible things. From 
this it is inferred that God can never be the direct 
object of science, and that, as regards history, He 
must not be considered as an historical subject. 
Given these premises, all will readily perceive 
what becomes of natural theology, of the motives 
of credibility, of external revelation.” The En- 
cyclical recalls the definitions of the Vatican Coun- 
cil on these points: “If any one say that the one 
true God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be known 
with certainty by the natural light of human 
reason by means of the things that are made, let 
him be anathema.” (De Revel., Can. 2) And, “If 
any one says that Divine Revelation cannot be 
made credible by external signs, and that there- 
fore men should be drawn to the Faith only by 
their personal, internal experience or by private 
inspiration, let him be anathema.” (De Fide, 
Can. 3) 


Vital Immanence 


As has been said, Modernism is based on 
Agnosticism. ‘This is the negative aspect of the 
heresy. Its positive aspect is “vital immanence.” 


Pie 


Agnosticism closes all arguments of credibility 
through external revelation, which must, there- 
fore, be looked for in man himself. Since God 
is the object of religion, Faith must consist in a 
sentiment which originates in a need of the Divine. 
This need is felt only in special and favorable 
circumstances, and its roots lie hidden and un- 
detected in the subconscious. This curious pro- 
position leads, as the Encyclical points out, to the 
conclusion that every religion, according to the 
different aspect under which it is viewed, must 
be considered as both natural and supernatural. 
“Hence it is that they (Modernists) make con- 
sciousness and revelation synonymous.” Vital 1m- 
manence is, therefore, the germ of all religion. 
“Nor is the Catholic religion an exception; it 
is quite on a level with the rest, for it was en- 
gendered, by the process of vital immanence, in 
the consciousness of Christ, Who was a man of 
the choicest nature.” In the Person of Christ, 
according to the Modernists, science and history 
encounter nothing that is not human. In obedi- 
ence to their agnostic principles they conclude that 
whatever suggests the Divine in His life must 
be rejected; that the historical Person of Christ 
was transfigured by faith and that hence every- 
thing that raises it above historical conditions must 
be removed, and all that is not in keeping with 
His character must be eliminated. 


Modernism concentrated its main attacks on 
dogma with such persistence that we feel all its 
other promulgations were merely intended to clear 
the ground for that main assault. The nature of 
dogma, according to Modernism, is to be sought 
for in the distinction between religious formulas 
and the religious sentiment. These formulas have 
no other purpose than to give the believer a means 
of rendering an account of his faith to himself. 
They stand midway between the believer and his 
faith; in their relation to the faith they are the 
inadequate expression of its object and are usually 
called symbols; in their relation to the believer 
they are mere instruments. As they are mere 
symbols, dogmas cannot express absolute truth. 
Dogma can and should evolve and be changed. 
Modernism, in other words, holds that dogma 
should change with the times and drift like a 
raft instead of remaining fixed like a rock. The 
general direction of the drift was never called 
into question. Modernism’s arguments against 
dogma have been called by the Encyclical ‘an 
immense collection of sophistries that ruins and 
destroys all religion.” 
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For the Modernist believer it is an established 
fact that the Divine reality does really exist in 
itself quite independently of the person who 
believes. The foundations of this belief are said 
to lie in the experience of the individual. Thus, 
as the Encyclical says, Modernists differ from the 
Rationalists only to fall into the opinions of 
Protestants and pseudo-mystics. Given this doc- 
trine of experience, along with the other doctrine 
of symbolism, “every religion, even paganism, 
must be held to be true.’’ May not such exper- 
iences be common to all religions? 


When this doctrine of experience is applied to 
tradition, as the Church understands it, the effect 
is destructive. The Modernist concept of tradition 
is ‘a communication to others, through preaching, 
by means of the intellectual formula, of an original 
experience.” It may serve to renew or awaken 
religious sentiment. Sometimes this communica- 
tion thrives, while at other times it withers. To 
live is, for Modernism, a sign of truth. Hence, 
again, it infers that all existing religions * must 
be equally true; for otherwise they would not live. 


The relation between faith and science, includ- 
ing history, is one of the chief problems of Mod- 
ernism. It holds that each has a separate field 
assigned to it: science is entirely concerned with 
the reality of phenomena into which faith does 
not enter, since it is concerned with that which 
science holds to be unknowable. Faith, on the 
other hand, restricts itself to the Divine reality. 
One conclusion of this separation is that the Mod- 
ernist may affirm by faith what he denies through 
science, e.g., the miracles and prophecies of Christ. 
Moreover, Modernism contends that faith is sub- 
ject to science; for, whereas science is completely 
independent of faith, faith is subject to science not 
on one, but on three grounds. Firstly, it is to 
be observed in every religious fact that when the 
Divine reality and the experience of it which the 
believer possesses are taken away, everything else, — 
including the religious formulas of it, belongs to : 
the sphere of phenomena, and therefore falls un- 
der the control of science. Further, when it is 
said that God is the object of faith alone, the 
statement refers only to the Divine reality, and — 
not to the idea of God. This latter is also sub- 
ject to science, which, while it philosophizes in 
what is called the logical order, soars also to the 
absolute and ideal. It is the privilege of phi- 
losophy, therefore, and of science to form con- 
clusions about the idea of God, to direct its evo- 
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lution and purify it of extraneous elements. 
Finally, as man cannot endure a dualism within 
him, the believer feels a compulsion to harmonize 
faith and science so that they may never conflict 
with the general concept of the universe which 
science expounds. All this is contrary to the 
declaration of Pope Pius IX made a century ago: 
“In matters of religion it is the duty of philosophy 
not to command but to SELVG re NOMeLO: prescribe 
what is to be believed, but to embrace what is to 
be believed with reasonable obedience: not to 
scrutinize the depths of the mysteries of God, but 
to venerate them devoutly and humbly.” (Brev. 
ad E. Wratislow, 1857) When it acts on the 
principle that science in no way depends on faith, 
Modernism follows in the footsteps of Luther. 


In the theological domain the aim of Modern- 
ism is “the conciliation of faith with science, al- 
ways, however, saving the primacy of science over 
faith. The same principles are employed as in 
philosophy. The philosopher declares: the prin- 
ciples are employed as in philosophy. The phi- 
losopher declares: the principle of faith is im- 
manent; the believer adds: this principle is God, 
and the theologian concludes: God is immanent 
in man.’ Hence theological immanence 1s in- 
vented. As the Modernist philosopher regards 
as certain that the representations of the object of 
faith are merely symbolical, the believer affirms 
that the object of faith is God in Himself, and the 
theologian asserts that the representations of the 
Divine reality are symbolical. And so theological 
symbolism is devised. 


Attitude Toward the Church 


Modernism considers the origin of the Church 
to lie in a double need: the need of the individual 
believer to communicate his experience to others, 
and the need of the mass when the faith has 
become common to many to form itself into a 
society, and to guard, increase and propagate the 
common good. The Church is the product of this 
collective conscience, that is to say, of the society of 
individual consciences which, by virtue of the prin- 
ciple of vital permanence, all depend on one first 
believer, who, for Catholics, is Christ. As every 
society needs a controlling and directing authority 
to preserve cohesion, the Church exercises a triple 
authority—disciplinary, dogmatic and liturgical. 
“In past times it was a common ¢tfor to suppose 
that authority came to the Church from without, 
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that 1s to say, directly from God, and it was then 
rightly held to be autocratic. But this conception 
has now grown obsolete. For in the same Way as 
the Church is a vital emanation of the collectivity 
of consciences, so, too, authority emanates vitally 
from the Church itself.” Authority, like the 
Church, originates in the religious conscience and 
must be subject to it. To ignore it is to become 
tyrannical. “We are living in an age when the 
sense of liberty has reached its fullest develop- 
ment, and when the public conscience has, in the 
civil order, introduced popular government. It 
is for the ecclesiastical authority, therefore, to 
shape itself to democratic forms, unless it wishes 
to provoke and foment an intense conflict in the 
consciences of mankind. The penalty of refusal 
is disaster. For it is madness to think that the 
sentiment of liberty, as it is now spread abroad, 
can surrender. Were it forcibly confined and held 
in bonds, terrible would be its outbursts, sweep- 
ing away at once both Church and religion.” 
Hence, in the care with which Modernism seeks 
to find a method of conciliation between the 
authority of the Church and the dynamic liberty 
of believers, it is led to conclude that the State 
should be separated from the Church, and the 
Catholic from the citizen. “Every Catholic, from 
the fact that he is also a citizen, has the right and 
the duty to work for the common good in the 
way he thinks best, without troubling himself 
about the authority of the Church, without pay- 
ing any heed to its wishes, its counsels, its orders, 
—nay, even in spite of its reprimands.” Modern- 
ists consider that there should be nothing stable, 
nothing immutable in the Church. That they have 
had predecessors in this is evident by the words 
of the Encyclical of Pope Pius IX, Qui Pluribus, 
dated 1846: ‘‘These enemies of Divine Revelation 
extol human progress to the skies, and with rash 
and sacrilegious daring would have it introduced 
into the Catholic religion, as if this religion were 
not the Church of God, but of man, or some kind 
of philosophical discovery susceptible of perfection 
by human efforts.” 


Reshaping the Bible 


In dealing with the Modernist technique of 
historical study, the Encyclical Pascendi pours 
scorn on the new pretentiousness. The Modernists 
dismembered the Sacred Books and affirmed that 
they were gradually formed by additions to a 
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primitive belief-narration, by the interpolation of 
theological or allegorical interpretation, by transi- 
tions or a joining of different passages together. 
By the aid of textual criticism they aimed at 
putting the pieces back into their right places and 
reshaping the Bible to a mere “efficient” pattern. 
Says the Encyclical: “To hear them (Modern- 
ists) talk about their works on the sacred books, 
in which they have been able to discover so much 
that is defective, one would imagine that before 
them nobody ever even glanced through the pages 
of Scripture, whereas the truth is that a whole 
multitude of doctors, infinitely superior to them in 
genius, in erudition, in sanctity, have sifted them, 
have thanked God more and more the deeper 
they have gone into them for His Divine bounty 
in having vouchsafed to speak thus to men. Un- 
fortunately, these great doctors did not enjoy the 
same aids to study that are possessed by the Mod- 
ernists for their guide and rule—a philosophy 
borrowed from the negation of God, and a 
criterion which consists of themselves.” 


"The Reforming Mania” 


The Encyclical goes on to castigate “the re- 
forming mania which possesses Modernists.” 
Philosophy was to be reformed in the seminaries 
where Scholasticism was to be rejected as out- 
moded, and modern philosophy taught instead as 
being suited to the times. Theology was to be 
reformed: rational theology was to have modern 
philosophy for its foundation and positive theology 
was to be based on the history of dogma. Dog- 
mas and their evolution were to be harmonized 
with science and history. The liturgy was to be 
pruned to suit the progressive mind. Ecclesiastical 
government was to be reformed in all its branches: 
Its spirit and external manifestations must be put 
in harmony with the public conscience, which 
is now wholly for democracy; a share in eccle- 
siastical government should, therefore, be given to 
the lower ranks of the clergy, and even to the 
laity, and it should be decentralized....” The 
Roman congregations, and especially those of the 
Index and the Holy Office, should likewise be 
overhauled. “With regard to morals, they (Mod- 
ernists) adopt the principle of the Americanists, 
that the active virtues are more important than 
the passive.” Some went so far as to suggest 
the suppression of ecclesiastical celibracy. In fine, 
the reformers set out to deform the entire Church 
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in all its parts, and to do so in so complete a 
manner that the Mystical Body would no longer 
remain recognizable. 


Effectiveness of Pascendi Gregis 


Pascendi Gregis is a lengthy and very detailed 
Encyclical. The sainted author explained that 
this was necessary ‘in order to refute their (Mod- 
ernists’) customary charge that We do not under- 
stand their ideas, and to show that their system 
does not consist in scattered and unconnected 
theories, but in a perfectly organized body, all 
the parts of which are solidly joined, so that it is 
not possible to admit one without admitting all. 
For this reason, too, We have had to give this 
exposition a somewhat didactic form and not to 
shrink from employing certain uncouth terms in 
use among the Modernists. And now, can any- 
body who takes a survey of the whole system be 
surprised that We define it as the synthesis of 
all heresies.... Their system means the destruc- 
tion not of the Catholic religion alone but of 
all religion. With good reason do the Rationalists 
warmly welcome the Modernists as their most 
valuable allies.” 


It is indeed a most fortunate thing that Mod- 
ernism should have been laid low by this masterly 
Encyclical half a century ago; for the Reds would 
have welcomed it even more enthusiastically than 
the Rationalists, and we should witness the sorry 
spectacle of the Modernists and Marxists joining 
forces for the overthrow of Catholicism and all 
religion. But God sent a saintly and farseeing 
Pontiff who, to the gentleness of the dove, united 
the wisdom of the serpent. He estimated the 
magnitude of the menace and the terrible conse- 
quences that would follow if the mutiny were 
allowed to go unchecked within the Church. The 
result of his vigilance and virile condemnation 
in a Church splendidly united and loyal to the — 
Holy See; a Church made stronger and more 
alert to the dangers of the times within and with- 
out; a Church which has roused itself in time to 
confront the monstrous threat of Communism by 
a renewal of devotion and vigorous Catholic Ac- 
tion. The ancient Church has revived all her — 
inexhaustible spiritual energies and is meeting 
the modern menace of Marxism fully armed — 
and prepared, having left Modernism behind 
among all outmoded things. ai 
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Salvaging Through Cooperation 


BRIDGEPORT, NOVA SCOTIA, COOPERATIVE, A FACTOR IN THE TOWN’S DEVELOPMENT 


Rev. 


\\ oe ON JUNE 13, 1953, No. 1B Colliery 
ceased to operate, this precipitate action 
by management, preceded by only a short notice, 
threw out of employment some 1,100 workers, 
and caused an immediate social and economic 
upheaval constituting a veritable crisis in the 
towns of Dominion and Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 
When the unemployment blow first struck, ma- 
terial assistance was given to the unemployed 
miners from funds collected at the pitheads from 
the more fortunate miners employed elsewhere, 
and from parish family welfare associations. In 
a short time, the demand for assistance exceeded 
the supply of available funds. A Miners’ Assist- 
ance Committee was organized, composed of 
representatives of the U.M.W., Catholic clergy, 
the Ministerial Association, the municipalities con- 
cerned, and a bank manager as treasurer. A cam- 
paign for financial aid was begun, and generous 
assistance came from friends throughout the Mart- 
times and the United States, and the Government 
of Nova Scotia. The nine-man group investigated 
all applications for assistance which came from 
family welfare committees and dispensed food 
and clothing during the most critical period, to 
the value of more than $60,000. 


Plight of the Miners 


Eventually most of the men were re-employed 
in other mines, although upwards of two hundred 
families in the Glace Bay and Dominion areas 
_ migrated to Central Canada and the United 
_ States. The precarious condition of the coal in- 
dustry, the ever-decreasing markets, etc., compelled 
the miners to accept the wage level of 1952 for 
four successive years. While the cost of living 
mounted at an alarming rate, and other tradesmen, 
especially their neighbors, the steel workers, gained 
regular and substantial increases, our miners’ pay 
increased not a cent over this long period. Their 
take-home pay averaged between thirty and fifty- 
five dollars a week. It is obvious, then, that for 
many miners their position was little better than 
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George J. MacLean, P.P.—Bridgeport, N. S. 


the jobless on relief. While nominally working, 
only a bare existence was obtained from the earn- 
ings of most of the men. There was no possibility 
of reducing the debts hanging over many. The 
future picture looked dark indeed. 

Basically, it is claimed here in Nova Scotia that 
a market cannot be found for all the coal pro- 
duced, due to the high cost of production. Oil is 
being used in increasing quantities and is steadily 
displacing coal, although the introduction of the 
Dosco Down Draft Furnace has arrested the trend 
towards oil in the domestic field, at least in Cape 
Breton. Also, many of the traditional markets 
still using coal are consuming coal imported from 
the United States, which they obtain more cheaply 
than Nova Scotia coal. 

From an economic point of view, the likelihood 
of the coal industry expanding to any appreciable 
degree is very doubtful. Mechanization has been 
introduced in an effort to reduce costs and make 
the industry more stable and efficient. But a past- 
president of the United Mine Workers of America 
said that even a stable and efficient coal industry 
could not hope to employ all the men seeking jobs. 


Seeking an Alternative 


With an ever increasing and expanding econ- 
omy across Canada, and the bleak situation here, 
further focused and etched by the ever growing 
and prosperous conditions of the steel workers 
only fifteen miles away, it was felt that something 
had to be done to supplement the meagre earn- 
ings of the miners by a program of land-use and 
production. 

Fortunately, in this semi-distressed area there is 
ample acreage of arable and fertile land capable 
not only of producing sufficient fruit and vege- 
tables for family use, but in many cases an addi- 
tional production sufficient to purchase grocer- 
ies such as tea and sugar that must be purchased 
in stores. In many adjacent areas there is to be 
found extensive tracts of land where blueberries 
grow in abundance. Of great potential wealth 
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also is the proximity of the Atlantic Ocean to this 
mining area. Our seashores within view of thou- 
sands are rich fishing grounds. 


Having assessed the gravity of the economic 
plight of the community, some thoughtful men 
met in the fall of 1954 to consider the possibility 
of working out a program that would enable those 
enterprising miners to increase their income. A 
survey of the land was taken and the owners of 
the larger uncultivated holdings were happy to 
co-operate by permitting their less fortunate neigh- 
bors who lacked land, to cultivate a portion of 
theirs. Some fifteen acres belonging to the parish 
were put at the disposal of the needy families 
who owned no land. Returns were most satis- 
factory. A father who had a family of sixteen 
stored sixty-four bags of edible potatoes. Three 
others gathered upwards of fifty bags in addition 
to sizeable yields of various vegetables. 


Blueberry Project 


A tractor association was formed and a tractor, 
plows and harrows were purchased, with gov- 
ernment assistance meeting one-third of the cost. 
With the aid of this tractor, groups of unem- 
ployed miners and their young boys and girls 
were transported to the neighboring blueberry 
barrens where over two tons of blueberries were 
hand picked and sold for a tidy sum, thus en- 
abling many high school students to earn enough 
to meet the cost of their books, clothing, etc. The 
overall results were so promising that courses in 
blueberry and other small fruit production were 
arranged for with the Department of Agriculture 
at Truro. From forty-five to sixty-two attended 
a twelve weeks course of study held at Bridge- 
port during the winter and spring of 1955. Later 
on during the same year, some sixteen young 
men took advantage of a short course in Truro on 
small fruits and vegetables. 

With the advent of spring, several small farms 
with good blueberry prospects were purchased or 
leased by the newly incorporated Bridgeport Co- 
operative Small Fruits Association, Ltd. These 
were covered with straw and burned. In addi- 
tion, a satisfactory garden program was developed, 
and a blueberry field cleaner was purchased. Due 
to a very heavy frost on June 9, 1956, the blue- 
berry crop in Cape Breton was almost a failure. 
However, the Bridgeport Cooperative harvested 
some fourteen tons which were picked from many 


distant fields, and in such comparatively small — 
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quantities that it would have been uneconomical 
to ship them unfrozen to the Maine or Boston 
markets. Furthermore, the Bridgeport Coopera- 
tive paid organized-labor rates for picking, so 
that the pickers realized $6.50 per bushel of 
merchandisable berries. ‘The management had 
planned to hold the fruit in cold storage until the 
winter months so that the abnormally high wages 
paid to pickers could be recouped. Fourteen tons 
of blueberries are a rather bulky commodity, and 
it is hardly surprising that the Cooperative was 
advised by the freezer authorities storing the ber- 
ries that the space was required for their fish. A 
market had to be obtained immediately for the 
berries. Mr. James MacNeil of the marketing 
division of the Nova Scotia Department of Agri- 
culture was approached, and in a matter of a few 
days secured an order from Montreal for a car- 
load of frozen berries at a price of ten cents per 
pound in excess of the then quoted market price 
in Nova Scotia. 

Our berries were field-cleaned; but the man- 
agement decided to send only quality berries, and 
to reclean them again. Our cleaning facilities 
were exceedingly limited and of small capacity. 
Moreover, there was a deadline of seven days 
when berries were to be placed aboard the car in 
Sydney. In order to meet the deadline, nine 
men and girls were kept busy on two eight-hour 
shifts per day, and on the last day the work went 
on continuously for twenty-four hours. The same 
crew stevedored the goods in pails of fifteen 
pounds each in the railway car, building bulk- 
heads, etc., completing their job at 11:45 P.M., 
or with only fifteen minutes to spare. The report 
of the consignee upon receipt of the berries was 
most gratifying: ‘Berries arrived and are of ex- 
cellent quality. We will take all you can send 
us next year.” It was a thrilling experience, es- 
pecially since the profit was substantial and, ac- 
cording to a C.N.R. official, the first carload of 
frozen berries ever to be shipped from Cape — 
Breton. With the usual average crop we hope 
to harvest at least ten cars of berries this year. . 


~ Cold Storage 


The experience of the traffic jam of berries 
in bulging freezers, with fish and berries com- 
peting and shouting for preferred consideration 
and freezer space, taught us that it was of funda-— 
mental importance that we erect our own cold 
storage plant and warehouse. Other varieties of 
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small fruits and vegetables were perishing for 
want of the necessary freezing facilities. Conse- 
quently, the Federal Government had awarded the 
Bridgeport Cooperative the usual thirty per cent 
of the estimated cost, which in figures amounted 
to $35,700. 

The Provincial Cold Storage Act, unlike the 
Federal Act, provides for loans only. A request 
was made to the Department of Agriculture at 
Halifax, and approximately thirty per cent of the 
cost in the form of a loan was approved. The 
contract for the erection of a three-story freezer, 
26’ x 70’, valued at slightly over $100,000, has 
been let and the work is proceeding satisfactorily. 
When completed, it will have a freezing capacity 
of eight tons per twenty-four hours, and a storage 
capacity of nearly two hundred tons, Provision 
has been made for six-hundred family lockers. 
The plant is designed to allow for no more than 
one per cent shrinkage, the ultimate perfection 
in this respect. The old type freezers allow from 
ten to twenty per cent; this improved feature is a 
distinct advantage. We experienced a loss of at 
least twelve per cent in our past operations. Seven 
storage rooms ranging from high temperature 
rooms of 34°-40° above zero, to sharp freezer 
rooms of 35°—40° below zero, comprise some of 
the facilities planned. Processing rooms for meat, 
poultry, etc., washing and packaging rooms for 
vegetables, are featured services. 

Naturally, we are most grateful to the govern- 
mental bodies and the members of the Department 
of Agriculture for their counsel and financial sup- 
port, and to the Episcopal Corporation of the 
Diocese of Antigonish for the title of ownership 
to a building and lot of land conservatively ap- 
praised at $30,000. 

It is manifest that expert management is essen- 
tial to the success of this whole project, and there- 
fore efforts are being pushed at the present time 
to secure the services of an agricultural scientist 
who will combine a knowledge of fruits and 
vegetables—of inspirational value to our miners- 
turned-farmers for production purposes—and who 
will be competent in processing, packaging, man- 
aging, as well as in salesmanship. We believe we 
are obtaining such a competent man. . 


Nor is the production of blueberries simply a 


matter of gathering and processing. Many other 


factors determine the size and quality of the crop 
harvested. Early in the spring, when the snow 
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is barely off the ground, to avoid burning the 
humus in the soil and the roots of the blueberry 
plant, the land must be covered with straw and 
burned with a rapid flash fire every two years. 
This flash fire burns the tips of old blueberry 
canes and gives new life to the bush and roots, 
and is responsible for sending up new shoots 
from the roots for a radius of fifteen feet. More- 
over, during the months of July and August, the 
bushes must be sprayed with arsenical dust at 
the rate of five pounds per acre in order to control 
the blueberry maggot. Tests have shown that 
there are no maggots in our area. Whether that 
is due to Cape Breton saints or the proximity 
to the salt water I am not prepared to say. But 
we spray, nevertheless, for two reasons: (1) The 
process enables us to advertise our spraying oper- 
ations, which act as a deterrent against petty 
thieves, and (2) it hardens and improves the 
quality of the fruit and is always a precaution 
against maggot infiltration in the future. 

Colonies of bees are also a must. Bees are a 
substantial aid to increased production and are 
responsible in the pollination program for a twen- 
ty-five to fifty per cent increase in production. In 
addition to this increment, the bees also store up 
for their owners the by-product of honey, which 
is not sufficiently large for marketing, but is a 
favorite delicacy on our tables. 


Other Small Fruits 


The Bridgeport Cooperative is meeting with 
some success in promoting strawberries, having 
established upwards of 100,000 virus-free plants, 
30,000 raspberry canes, 200 black currant and 
gooseberry bushes—all of which come from Nova 
Scotia nurseries. Most of these fruits have been 
planted this spring. This project is the result 
of last winter’s study, covering twelve weeks, when 
forty-six to ninety men, women and high school 
pupils gathered at tables of ten each to discuss 
papers on various types of fruit and vegetables. 
The papers were prepared by Gordon Kinsmen 
and H.A.L. McLaughlin of the Agricultural Col- 
lege Staff. Always in attendance were Messrs. 
MacIntyre and Chaisson who answered questions 
and provided solutions for local problems. After 
a study period of one hour, the secretary of each 
table reported to the general assembly the con- 
clusions reached, following which the general 
chairman then summed up the findings of the 
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whole study group. Since these study periods 
were held every Monday night, it was possible 
to take advantage of the farm radio program 
over C.B.C. For upwards of two hours, this 
Monday night program sustained the students’ 
interest in spite of competing dance and T.V. 
programs. 


School Program 


Family vegetable gardens have been a basic 
part of the program. since its inception three 
years ago. Giving impetus and direction to this 
practical demonstration of land use is a science 
program in the Bridgeport Public School where 
the teachers in Grades I-IX inclusive are conduct- 
ing classes through the aid of approved lessons 
ptepared by the staff of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Truro at the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Education. The pupils receive credit 
in their examinations for the work done in this 
special science project. The classroom work is 
supplemented with an outdoor laboratory having 
a vegetable and flower garden as its project, while 
home gardens are prerequisites for maximum 
credit. In this way the interest of older brothers 
and parents is stimulated for a concentrated pro- 
gram of production for family use. Great credit 
is due to the Supervisor of Schools for Glace 
Bay, D. O. B. Smith, to Miss Margaret Walsh 
of the teaching staff of Bridgeport, to the staff 
of the Agricultural College and Mr. H. F. Mac- 
Intyre, Agricultural Representative for Cape Bre- 
ton, and also to Mr. Joseph T. Chaisson of the 
Adult Education Department, for this progres- 
sive part of the educational program. Also giv- 
ing inspiration and support are members of a 
ladies auxiliary who are manifesting keen interest 
in the program as they meet weekly to discuss 
problems and their solution. There is warm and 
indeed enthusiastic interest in the various objec- 
tives. 


Plans have been drawn and let for the construc- 
tion of a plastic greenhouse to be erected dur- 
ing the fall of 1957 at the rear of the parish 
church. Provision for heating the unit, 150 feet 
by 45 feet, has been made by running a large 
conduit from the mammoth steam furnace used to 
heat the church. This central heating will permit 
very economical production of tomatoes, rhu- 
barb, cucumbers, lettuce, celery and cut flowers. 
Plastic construction permits the buildings to be 
erected at one-eighth the cost of the usual glass 
and frame construction. 


part of June. It is believed that this industry will 


Fishing 

Mr. L. C. Boehner, supervisor of fisheries train- 
ing in the Department of Trade and Industry, 
obliged those interested in taking up fishing as 
a full time avocation by giving a three-weeks 
course in navigation, nets and engines. Some 
twelve students received instruction from Captain 
Wilkie. Instruction was given through the use of 
textbooks, charts and instruments. Excellent movie 
films and slides were shown. Plans are un- 
derway for the purchase of a long liner equipped 
with modern gadgets like loran, radio-telephone, 
radar, etc., at a cost of $32,000. A competent 
skipper who spent many years fishing and is now 
first mate on a draeger will invest a substantial 
percentage of the down payment required; the 
Bridgeport Family Cooperative Credit Union will 
supply the balance of the down payment. The 
remainder of the cost, after the usual Federal 
subsidy of $6,500.00, will be financed thus: thirty 
per cent of the gross value of the catch will go to 
liquidate the cost of the liner; sixty-five per cent 
will be shared_among the five members of the 
crew and the skipper; the latter receives an addi- 
tional five per cent as his personal honorarium. 
The crew pays for the oil and icing, while the 
boat pays the cost of the lines. It is estimated 
that the total investment will be liquidated within 
three to five years. At least that is the average 
record of the approximately one hundred long 
liners in use in Nova Scotia. 

From March 18-29 past, a group of young men 
took advantage of a ten-day course in hog produc- 
tion. All phases of production and marketing 
were studied. By this method of “doing and 
seeing, our men came back with a determination 
to grow hogs in a more scientific way. Two 
modern buildings are being erected at the present 
time with a capacity for two hundred hogs. Self- 
feeders and water bowls have been installed. The 
first bacon hogs were to be marketed the latter — 


gtow and together with the poultry industry supply 
a constant demand for fresh meat in the com- 
munity. . . | 


Financial Campaign 
Obviously, this ambitious program of develop- 
ment by the Bridgeport Cooperative Small Fruits” 
Association calls for considerable liquid assets to” 
meet daily expenditures of some form or another. 


et aes 
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Therefore, it was recently decided to embark on a 
financial campaign to raise $25,000 in the area 
served by the cold storage. At the time of writ- 
ing, the campaign is progressing favorably, and 
we have no doubt but that the objective will be 
attained. Loan and share capital requisite for 
membership in the organization is being sub- 
scribed. With this financial interest on the part 
of an ever increasing number of members, active 
interest in the vital part of the program, namely 
production, is on the way to being assured. 
Master-minding this community program and 
giving it their personal attention, enriching it with 
their experience and the facilities of their depart- 
ments, are Mr. H. F. MacIntyre, Agricultural Rep- 
resentative from Cape Breton, and Joseph T. Chais- 
son of the Adult Education Department at Sydney. 
Both these gentlemen have brought vision, courage 
and inspiration to a community whipped by a 
series of economic disasters that saw one mine 
after another close operation during a period 
which has won the unenviable distinction of being 
the most critical years in our 230-year history. 
How to provide other means of livelihood for 
men who are losing and will lose their jobs in the 
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coal industry, as well as to supplement the insuf- 
ficient take-home pay of the part-time miner, is a 
problem that is as urgent as it is serious. 
Settlement of people on the land in Canada 
is a Major government policy to which a great deal 
of attention has been directed through the decades, 
and if this policy is sound and constructive in other 
directions, it should be equally sound to assist peo- 
ple now established on fertile land to yield to the 
full its productive capacity. Many men who have 
entered the coal mines of Nova Scotia in the past 
have come from the land; many are the sons of 
members of the farming population, and many 
others would, it goes without saying, be happy 
to establish themselves on the land if they were 
given the measure of encouragement and assist- 
ance, financial and otherwise, which has been ex- 
tended through the years to other classes of work- 
ers by both federal and provincial governments. 
It may well be that the shrinking market of the 
coal industry will prove to be a blessing in dis- 
guise to enable our people to discover the oppor- 
tunities which lie like gold bricks beneath their 
feet, but which, during a succulent economic period 
in the past, remained unnoticed and unchallenged. 


Warder’s Review 


Inflation 


NCREASING EFFORTS are being made by the Fed- 

eral Government to study inflation with a view 
to control it if such be possible. Inflation is a 
momentous problem facing the American economy 
today. 

In the findings of the Joint Economic Subcom- 
mittee published sometime in June, it was ob- 
served that the economic outlook for the remainder 
of 1957 and for early 1958 suggests continued 
increases in output and income. Although some- 
what less promising than in 1956, total demand 
for goods shows sufficient strength in sectors of 
economic activity to point to continuing upward 
pressures on prices. 

Among other comments of interest in the Sub- 
committe’s report, it is noted that sixty per cent 
of the budget expenditures of the fiscal year 1958 
is for major national security programs, includ- 
ing expenditures abroad. Also worthy of note 
are the comments of Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 


honey, Democrat of Wyoming, who states in a 
footnote in one section of the report: 

Notable soft spots are present in the areas of 
agriculture and small business. Huge Govern- 
ment appropriations to take agricultural surpluses 
out of the market, instead of a constructive legis- 
lative solution that would make agriculture a self- 
supporting segment of the economy, and the rising 
rate of bankruptcy in the field of small business, 
are warning signals that cannot safely be ignored. 
In these two areas taxpayers who ought to be con- 
tributing to the tax receipts of the Government 
are not earning incomes upon which taxes can be 


paid.) 
No Jobs for Youth 


EARS AGO, WHEN our country was more pre- 
dominantly agricultural, it was an accepted 
fact that boys and girls, and particularly young 
men and women, learned how to work and fol- 


1) New York Times, June 2 depos 
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lowed a definite, gradual pattern of development 
in habits of work from early years. There were 
the farm chores to do: Planting and hoeing in the 
garden, milking the cows, feeding the chickens and 
gathering the eggs, fetching the fuel from the 
woodpile or from the coal-shed for the family 
kitchen stove, etc. While there were some abuses, 
a great many middle-aged and older men and 
women of today knew these chores, and grew 
through them to a healthy and vibrant maturity 
under a reasonable and moderate schedule of work 
in their lives. Unfortunately, under conditions 
of modern living home chores are not as avail- 
able, nor are they as faithfully done, when avail- 
able, by youth of the present day. 

Writing in the “Letters to the Editor’ section 
of the New York T7zmes, a youth complains: “I 
am a teen-ager, fifteen to be exact, and a junior 
in high school. I have a complaint, and it must 
be ten-thousand fold. I would like to get a job 
with the closing of school. In previous years I 
have gone to camp for the summer. I now feel 
that I am too old for camp. 

“T hopefully started out by getting my working 
papers. I then proceeded to apply for a job. I 
have been successively rejected by five agencies 
and four private concerns. It seems that I am too 
young. - Too young at fifteen to work? My fa- 
ther tells me that at fourteen he was working. 
Mother says the same. Each practically made 
enough money, through the summers, to pay their 
college tuition. I have not set my sights that high. 
All I want is some pocket money.” 

The youth goes on to tell that his generation 
is often referred to as immature. But are they 
Jess mature than the generation of thirty years ago, 
he asks. And further: ““We crave responsibilities. 
It is said that we cannot handle responsibilities. 
How about giving us some, and seeing if we can 
handle them. Can’t these fathers who worked 
when they were fifteen give their sons a chance? 
Must we too have unions ??) 

To the latter question the writer is inclined to 
answer: ‘I am afraid so!” We live in a society 
where individual, personal responsibility is at a 
low ebb. Most of the things that need to be 
done, particularly on a large scale, are done by 
pressure groups. If youth could organize in favor 
of their objective, hire a public relations staff and 
literally “create” public opinion throughout the 


1) New York Times, June 18, 1957. 
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country for their objective, they could obtain it. 
That is the pattern of society where instability of 
principle holds sway. 

Aside from the question of how to obtain more 
opportunities for work for youth, there are nu- 
merous causes for this condition. One is the soft, 
protective attitude toward youth and young people 
—a_ product of the feminine domination, the 
motherly instinct, in our society. Parents gen- 
erally, and mothers particularly, don’t want their 
own sons and daughters “to have it as hard as 
they did.” This is usually a well-meant but im- 
mature attitude. The result is they pamper and 
protect the children too much, and refuse to sub- 
mit them to the maturing and responsibility-de- 
veloping power of a consistent and reasonable pat- 
tern of work. Such parents often injure their chil- 
dren irreparably. Another cause is the unreason- 
able and severely exclusive policy of many unions 
which endeavor to limit strictly the number of 
apprentices in various trades so as to keep labor 
scarce and therefore expensive. 

And all the while, in a boom period and in a 
labor-starved market, our youth are committed to 
idleness. A German proverb states: Muesigang 
is aller Laster Anfang. (Idleness is the beginning 
of all vice) We should not wonder at the ten- 
dencies of youth to get into trouble. 

Cle 


The Occult and the Preternatural 


A CATHOLIC LAYMAN of the 19th century, to 
whom the late F. P. Kenkel used to refer 
as one “neglected by his own,” is Orestes A. 
Brownson (1803-1876). After a considerable 
experimentation with various religions, Brownson 
became a member of the Catholic Church in 1844 
at the age of forty-one. An outstanding author 
and philosopher, he published Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review for about twenty-five years. Brown- 
son is important for the light that his writings 
shed upon the social, political and economic issues 
of his day. 

A good introduction to the career of Brownson 
is his book, The Spirit-Rapper: an autobiography, 
published in 1854. The book is a speculative 
inquiry in search of the truth regarding the phe- 
nomena of the “black arts’ and deviltry. It also 
tells the story of the author’s life in a series of — 
successive steps from his belief in mesmerism, — 
philanthropism, socialism, revolutionism and, in a 

Rie od 


Mer. 
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limited manner, diabolism. Finally brought to 
disillusionment and dispair, he gradually came to 
the conviction that Christianity is the true religion, 
gives a meaning to life and should, therefore, be 
accepted. Brownson became a convinced Chris- 
tian and later on a devout Catholic. But the 
more complex affairs of spiritualism and diabol- 
ism transcend the purely natural and are explicable 
only in the light of preternatural powers working 
in nature since man’s fall from integrity. The 
two great dangers to be wary of are the twin 
errors of superstition and scientism. Superstition, 
to which so many are prone, wrongly attributes to 
the phenomena produced by mesmerism and 
hypnotism a power above nature. Scientism, on 
the other hand, goes to the other extreme and 
denies the reality of all preternatural or super- 
natural influence in the world. It explains away 
the devil simply by denying that he exists. 

One aspect of our present subject not so well 
known is the influence of the black arts on social- 
ism and the revolutionary spirit of the 19th cen- 
tury. In his travels in Europe (1843-1845), Brown- 
son detected the prevalence of belief in the black 
arts in the revolutionary currents of Italy, France, 
Germany and England. He states: 

“Without Weishaupt, Mesmer, Saint-Martin, 


Cagliostro, you can never explain the revolution 


of 1789, and without me and my accomplices 
you can just as little explain those of 1848. There 
was at work in the former a power that the wits 
ridiculed, that science denied, philosophy dis- 
proved, and the clergy hardly dared assert. There 
was there the mighty power, whatever it be, which 
it is said once dared dispute the empire of heaven 
with the Omnipotent, and which all ages have 


- called Satan, whether it is to be called evil with 


the Christian, or good with the philanthropist, a 
person with the believer, or a primitive and ele- 
mental force with the mesmerists. France, Europe, 
was mesmerized. So was it again in 1848, though 


_ with less terrible external convulsions.*) 


The influence of Swedenborg and his new 
church, that of Joseph Smith and the Latter Day 
Saints, and that of Mohammedanism in the 7th 


_ century are associated by Brownson with the prac- 


Pers 


tice of spiritualism and the black arts. Brown- 
son’s historical linking of socialism and revolu- 
tion with diabolism is worthy of serious thought 


1) The Spirit-Rapper Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1854, p. 182. 
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in the light of the tremendous strides of com- 
munism toward world conquest. Unfortunates 
who have lived under this godless system attest 
their conviction that a satanic element is present 
in communism. 


Clear: 


Consequences of Latest Soviet Purge 


(Goss DIFFER on the meaning and 
significance of the governmental changes 
made in Russia during the past month. Three con- 
clusions seem to be valid, although that does not 
exclude others. 

It was anticipated by most analysts that there 
would be a long struggle for power following the 
death of Stalin. This latest development removed 
from positions of authority the last important 
members of the group which organized the original 
Russian revolution. The members of the group 
now in power apparently were not high in the 
councils of the party at the time the Czar was 
overthrown. Perhaps the new group may lack 
some of the intransigent militancy of the old group. 
Nehru described it recently by stating that no 
country could live at a high pitch of revolution 
for long. ‘This latest shifting of authority may 
mean a somewhat less warlike group, but the com- 
petitive struggle will undoubtedly continue. 

In the second place, the military establishment 
has steadily gained strength since the death of 
Stalin, and for the first time a military man has 
been elected to the ruling council. Apparently, 
it is necessary not only to control the party struc- 
ture but the military as well, in order to remain in 
power in Russia. 

Finally, the Russian Government is confronted 
with the cormmon economic problem of wanting 
to do too much with scarce resources. Experiments 
are being conducted in new methods of economic 
control by decentralization. These changes have 
been made without any real disintegration of the 
governing authority. These developments raise 
several questions: 

How successful will decentralized economic controls 
be without the mechanism of the market place? What 
kind of a struggle would develop if the military lead- 
ership attempts to challenge party leadership? To what 
extent are these struggles for personal power rather than 
over political policies? (George W. Coleman, in his 
Weekly Business Summary, July 10, First National Bank, 
St. Louis) 
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Contemporary Opinion 


| Bae DIFFERENCES were not the primary rea- 
son for the (recent Soviet) purge. Khrusch- 
chev is so much an opportunist that it is 
difficult to say what he stands for. He was once 
as much a Stalinist as Molotov. Yet he has bor- 
rowed popular liberal policies from Malenkov. At 
the moment, he is identified with the ‘peaceful 
coexistence” slogan in international affairs and 
with improvement in the people's lot at home. 

There is no evidence that he believes deeply in 
these or any other policies. Even in his brief 
career, he has often shifted alliances and policies. 
He is dedicated only to the proposition that Com- 
munism is destined to rule the world, and that 
he is destined to rule Communism. 


LEON VOLKOY, in 
Newsweek, July 15 


There is sharp debate as to the reason for 
rising prices. Employers, like the chairman of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, contend that unearned 
wage increases are responsible for it, while the 
steelworkers union points out that the recent wage 
increase was covered by the $8.50 a ton price in- 
crease and exceeded by three times the amount 
of the wage increase. Labor contends that busi- 
ness profits, not labor’s pay imcreases, are re- 
sponsible for rising prices. 

Oil prices are now going up, not because of 
increased costs, but because of business’ opportun- 
ity to make a quick dollar. So it goes along the 
line, with rare exceptions. 

With capital resources now available, a rapid 
development of automation, the increased use of 
atomic energy, and other technical improvements 
can be expected. Costs of production and prices 
should fall; yet such is not the case because our 
economy is controlled largely by big business, 
which administers prices. So-called “‘competition” 
is nominal rather than actual in many areas. 

In the face of these facts, to assume that the 
economy will operate freely and fairly on its own 
motion is to deny the realities of the business 
world. The President’s appeal for voluntary re- 
straint on wages and prices is equally naive. Nor 
will the government's anti-inflation weapons— 
budget surpluses and tight money—meet the re- 
quirement. 


... The business community is not prepared to 
assume its social responsibilities as a trustee of 
corporate wealth with a concern for the general 
welfare. It is primarily concerned with the profit 


ive. 
motiv JOHN BROPHY, in 


I, U. D. Digest, Spring, 1957 


Our Founding Fathers might be shocked to 
know that imposing penalties against por- 
nography is a violation of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

When Mr. Justice Frankfurter handed down the 
Supreme Court decision which held unconstitu- 
tional a Michigan law banning obscene books 
and pictures that endanger the morals of youth, 
he established a precedent which may strike down 
all laws aimed at protecting public morality. He 


~ created ‘‘a new meaning of freedom” for the smut 


peddlers which will greatly help their business, 
for pornography always has been profitable. And 
profit taking at the expense of youth is popular. 

Mr. Frankfurter said, “It would reduce the 
adult population to reading only what is fit for 
children, and would arbitrarily curtail liberties 
granted under the due process clause of the Con- 
stitution.’ He submitted that defensive laws to 
shield juvenile innocence as an exercise in behalf 
of the public welfare was “to burn down the 
house to roast a pig.” There are some who think 
the court has burned down the family house, but 
let the pig escape. 


WALTER BROOKS 
American Legion Magazine, June, 1957 


The last European empire.of any importance 
upon the Asian mainland is Russia’s. This 


directly subjugates the Iranian and Turanian peo-— 


ples of Soviet Central Asia. And almost as frankly 
it enthralls in Tannu-Tuva and Outer Mongolia 


Far Eastern appanages which should properly be-— 


long to China. 
If one compares the immense extent of these 


holdings with vestiges of Western empire on the 


1 


Eastern continent—Goa, Macao, Singapore, Aden, _ 
Hong Kong, the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms—the 4 


contrast is striking. 


Such comparison exposes Russia as virtually the 


os! 


' 
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only white, imperial, European country left in 
Asia. Moscow seeks to disguise that fact by in- 
sisting imperialism is an overseas and not over- 
land affair. This is not convincing. Nor can 
anyone who ever visited its Central Asian satrapies 
be persuaded of the purity of Soviet political anti- 
racism. Slavs run Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan as 
effectively as Englishmen ran India. 

_..+.It is historically inevitable that the world 
will gradually come to realize just where the 
imperialist label now belongs. 


C. L. SULZBERGER, in 
The New York Times, July 3, 1957 


Nothing was more noticeable in Warsaw 
than the absence of smiles and laughter. And 
it is a feature of which the regime is itself aware. 
That is how I explain the Picasso-like drawing 
to be seen high up on the side of a destroyed 
building in the centre of the city bearing the 
legend Nous Sommes Joyeux.. Nothing could be 
more grotesquely out of tune with reality. This 
is a joyless people if ever there was one. They 
are back in the condition in which George Brandes 
found them when he visited Warsaw in 1886. 
At that time the Russians were also in control. 
“Laughter indeed is not forbidden,” Brandes 
wrote, ‘‘but it forbids itself. It is so rare that a 
foreigner who late at night in the society of his 
acquaintances laughs aloud at some conceit, sees 
the police and gendarmes assemble with signs of 
astonishment. I never heard any laughter in the 
streets of Warsaw but my own. Silence and ser- 
iousness are the two traits which above all are 
characteristic of Poland. It is a land where no 
one publicly expresses mirth.” 


LEON O BROIN 
Studies, Spring, 1957 


The chief reason why foreign aid has failed 
to stop communism is that the aid has been 
largely motivated by the “stomach theory” of 
communism. We have misdiagnosed communism 
as a disease of the poor and the uneducated, 
originating in bad economic conditions. 

The fact is that every major world Communist 
figure became a Communist not as a poor man, an 
uneducated man, or a worker, but as a student 
intellectual, materialistic in philosophy and atheis- 
tic in faith. The list of important Communist 
agents who never had an empty stomach includes 


such figures as Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Malen- 
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kov, Molotov, Bulganin, Khrushchev, Mao Tse- 
tung, Ho Chi Minh, Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, Klaus Fuchs, 
Guy Burgess and Donald McLean. 

Communisin emerges not out of the ranks of 
the hungry and the illiterate, but out of the ranks 
of the godless and the educated. We can no 
more stop communism by feeding people more 
food than we can stop cancer by better housing. 

PHYLLIS S. SCHLAFLY 
BL Sy Val eA tne) 


Where conviction, political or religious, is 
strong, men will buy and support the paper 
that reflects convictions that they want to see 
widespread. But we live at a time when the 
great majority of the population have no such 
strong political or religious conviction. They are 
amiably passive, doubtful and uncommitted. They 
buy their papers for entertainment, and will pay 
their admission fee to what they think is the best 
show and the one that goes on longest for the 
money. Fewer and larger papers is the logical 
end of a press whose customers primarily see it 
as entertainment. 


The Tablet, London, May 25 


Fragments 


NK as CANNOT BE considered from the ma- 
terial viewpoint only. It is more than a 
means of making money; it is a necessity for 
all men, for the development of an individual's 
personality and a means of purification and re- 
habilitation after the fall of man.” (Joint Pastoral 
of the Bishops of Portuguese West Africa) 


“Society takes no interest in persons from 
whom no political or economic advantage can 
be expected, although they suffer cruelly and 
their weakness exposes them to the maneuvers 
of unscrupulous exploiters, who try to extort from 
them the little they own and keep them in a post- 
tion of inferiority.’ (Pope Pius XII to members 
of Stations de Plein Air) 


The price of liberty is more than eternal 
vigilance. It also includes a reasonable knowl- 
edge of history and, above all, an appreciation and 
the practice of virtue. (Catholic Men, May, 1957) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


"Der Wanderer” Arrives at 


Journey's End 


he SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF SJR will carry a 
review of Carl Wittke’s The German Lan- 
guage Press by Dr. A. J. App. Wittke’s book, 
as the title indicates, is a study of the history and 
merits of all types of German publications in 
America, from the Philadelphische Zeitung in 
1732 up to the present time. In the words of 
Dr. App, the author “succeeds in presenting a 
very fair picture of the religious and political 
rivalries in the German language press during the 
two hundred and twenty-four years of its existence. 
He gives a well-balanced sketch and record, sta- 
tistically and editorially, of this ramified press, 
including the Catholic part of it.” However, as 
Dr. App is quick to add, ‘a special monograph 
some day should be written on the Catholic Ger- 
man language press in America.” 

When such a study of the German Catholic 
press is made—and this important task should 
not be unduly delayed—it will reveal some out- 
standing examples of the highest types of jour- 
nalism in any language. It will bring to light 
some dailies, weeklies and periodicals which came 
as close as possible to achieving those several 
ideals which are invariably mentioned as the great 
objectives of an enlightened religious press. If 
the Catholic German immigrants not only kept 
their Faith in the land of their adoption, but con- 
tributed a major share in solidly establishing the 
Church in America, it was because they possessed 
certain spiritual and cultural assets not generally 
enjoyed, at least to the same degree, by non-Eng- 
lish speaking immigrants from other countries. 
Certainly one of the more cardinal of those assets 
was the religious press published in this country 
in their mother tongue. We say, “‘was,’’ because 
the German Catholic press, like the rest of the 
German press in America, has dwindled to a mere 
handful of publications with comparatively small 
subscription lists, whereas at one time there were 
in our country four Catholic German dailies and 
some forty weeklies and monthlies. 

One of the more outstanding of German Cath- 
olic weeklies and also one of the last “to give 
up the struggle” was Der Wanderer of St. Paul, 


Procedure 


Action 


edited for fifty-eight of its ninety years by the 
present dean of all Catholic journalists, the schol- 
arly Joseph Matt. It ceased publication with 
its July 4 issue. In the last three issues Editor 
Matt gave a synopsis of the ninety years of Der 
Wanderer’s history, the contributions of the paper 
to the religious and cultural life in the North- 
west, and his own activities in the sixty years since 
he came to St. Paul. The demise of the German 
weekly was properly noted in the leading editorial 
of the July 11 issue of its English companion, The 
Wanderer. The editorial was captioned “A Jour- 
ney’s End.” 

The German Wanderer was founded by the 
Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey in con- 
junction with prominent Catholic laymen in 1867. 
It soon became an organ of far-reaching influence 
in the many German parishes in Minnesota and 
neighboring states. Under the editorship of Hugo 
Klapproth, father-in-law of Joseph Matt, it won 
recognition as a leading German-American pub- 
lication. Mr. Klapproth was a convert to the 
Catholic Faith. Before his entry into the Church 
he had been editor of the Lutheran daily Germania 
in Milwaukee. 


Like other worthy publications in its field, Der 
Wanderer played a leading role in promoting 
those effective societies and federations which 
were the pride of our German Catholics and did 
so much to foster a strong and virile religious 
life. The Catholic Central Verein, the most rep- 
resentative society among German Catholics in 
the U. S., now known as the Catholic Central 
Union, depended heavily upon a sympathetic and 
cooperative press without which it could not con- 
ceivably have become the great power for good 


which it has been this past century. From Der 


Wanderer the CCV derived extraordinary assist- 
ance, especially during the years of Mr. Matt’s 
editorship, because the latter was always so closely 
identified with the Verein. Today Mr. Matt 
remains the organization’s recognized leader, serv- 
ing as the chairman of both its important Com- 
mittee on Social Action and the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. He is the sole surviving member of the 
former committee which was organized in 1907. 
It was due to the influence of Der Wanderer that 
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the Minnesota Branch in time became the largest 
State group affiliated with the Central Verein. 

Der Wanderer distinguished itself in many ways, 
not the least of which was the manner in which 
it consistently steered its readers clear of a nat- 
row nationalism. An editorial in the English 
Wanderer of July 11 factually notes this achieve- 
ment in these words: 

“The fact that these (German Catholic) so- 
cieties and federations kept aloof from organiza- 
tions with nationalistic tendencies, and could not 
be persuaded to join the German-American Na- 
tionalbund, must in large measure be attributed to 
the Wanderer. ...The Catholic societies grate- 
fully appreciated the consistent attitude of the 
W anderer—in this as in other matters—when in 
the First World War the Nationalbund became an 
object of public scorn and was dissolved, while 
even in those hectic days no one could find fault 
with our Catholic organizations which at that 
time still conducted their meetings in German.” 

Der Wanderer’s effectiveness was recognized by 
foes as well as friends of truth. In 1933 it was 
banned by the Nazi Government in Germany and 
thereafter in every country that came under Nazi 
tule. In World War II, Moscow’s Pravda de- 
manded the suppression of the Wanderer by the 
American Government. That this Communist at- 
tack was part of a planned campaign was indi- 


cated when several of the best-known American 


radio broadcasters accused the Wanderer of being 
a Nazi tool (!). Legal action brought an end to 
this mischievous slander. 

Recognition of the Wanderer’s great service to 
our Faith was repeatedly forthcoming from Cath- 
olic authorities. Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul 
many times publicly expressed his admiration for 
this weekly, even though the Wanderer found it 
necessary to disagree with the distinguished 
Churchman on the momentous school question. 
At the request of Archbishop Dowling, successor 
to Ireland, Pope Pius XI made Joseph Matt a 
Knight of St. Gregory. Archbishop Murray like- 
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wise was a staunch supporter of the Wanderer and 
showed his favor in many ways. The writer re- 
members vividly the unsolicited praise given the 
Wanderer by Archbishop Murray in a private visit 
he was privileged to have with His Excellency 
about three years ago. Other Bishops have from 
time to time expressed their appreciation for both 
editions of the Wanderer and its editorial staff. 
Only recently the Bishop of the newly-formed 
Diocese of Jefferson City, Missouri, asked Mr. 
Joseph Matt to furnish for his new diocesan paper 
a weekly review of world events. 

The eminent editor of both editions of the 
Wanderer, though understandably saddened over 
the discontinuance of the German edition—a work 
to which he dedicated so much of his life—is 
warranted in deriving great consolation and sat- 
isfaction in the certain knowledge that he has 
done an important task exceedingly well. Public 
acts of recognition testify to his success. On 
April 8, 1956, he was feted on the attainment of 
his sixtieth year in journalism. On May 17 of this 
year St. John’s University cited Mr. Matt for his 
“many years of devoted newspaper and editorial 
work in behalf of Catholic German-Americans, 
(which) are an integral part of the history of 
the Church in our Nation.” 

Because we ate privileged to know Mr. Matt 
as an intimate friend, and because we have long 
since come to appreciate his weeklies as outstand- 
ing examples of Catholic journalism, we are deeply 
saddened that the German Wanderer has arrived 
at journeys end. However, our sorrow is miti- 
gated by the realization that the high principles 
and noble traditions of the German edition will 
live in the English Wanderer, founded in 1931. 
We take further comfort in the knowledge that 
Mr. Matt’s sons, Alphonse and Walter, are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their great father, thus 
insuring the continuation of a great Catholic pa- 
per and a great family name in Catholic journal- 
ism. 

Mscr. SUREN 


The Christian Trade Unions of member coun- 
_ tries of the European Coal and Steel Community 


Calling the new scheme a social regression for 
the workers, the group called on all other trade 


unions involved to speak out against it. It denied 
that there is any technical necessity for Sunday 
work and asserted that the profit motive has been 
the only consideration in instituting the sliding 
work week. 


~ have condemned Sunday work in industry. The 
_ group took exception to the so-called sliding work 
week which is being introduced in the German 
steel industry, and is likely to be introduced in 
Austrian paper mills. 
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The Voluntary Catechist Program 


in Puno Diocese of Peru 


| ee RELIGIOUS instruction to the millions 
of Latin America is one of the most urgent 
problems facing the Church today. There simply 
are not enough priests to teach them. Rectory 
after rectory becomes empty and stays empty. 
Each surviving priest has the impossible task of 
trying to teach Christ to 30,000 people. Obviously, 
more vocations are needed; but lack of religious 
instruction has smothered vocations at their source, 
Catholic family life. To break the vicious circle, 
adults as well as children need to be instructed, 
to improve family life so that it will start produc- 
ing vocations. 

The first missionaries in Latin America used to 
have men in every village gather the people to- 
gether on Sundays to lead them in prayers and 
recitation of the essentials of Christian doctrine. 
Owing, however, to disturbed conditions and the 
shortage of priests following the independence 
movements of the last century, this practice grad- 
ually fell into disuse, until in many areas no one 
could remember even the Our Father and Hail 
Mary. As late as 1914, when the Mexican revo- 
lution broke out, of the one hundred and fourteen 
priests serving the 350,000 people of Yucatan, the 
fifty-five of Spanish birth were immediately ex- 
pelled and others were forced into exile. 

A few years ago when His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Rafael Gonzales, now Auxiliary Bishop of 
Guatemala City, made his regular visit to the 
Holy Father, the Pope urged him to subordinate 
everything else to solving this problem. On his 
return, the Bishop set up a program of voluntary 
catechists. It is the idea of the first missioners in 
an improved form. Religion teachers are tre- 
cruited from among the people themselves, with 
training and teaching methods so simplified that 
ordinary people can teach their neighbors. Thus 
it is possible to have religion teachers everywhere, 
and their numbers can grow with the population. 
Latin America has one of the fastest-growing 
populations in the world. Today it is 150 million. 
In less than thirty-two years it will be 300 million. 

The voluntary catechist program was taken up 
by the Maryknoll Fathers in the Diocese of Puno, 
Peru, early in 1955. In one section alone of one 
parish the catechists prepared about four hundred 
for Easter Communion that year. Soon neighbor- 
ing parishes were asking for help to organize the 
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program. After only two years there are now 
about eight hundred of these catechists in five 
parishes staffed by the Maryknoll Fathers and sev- 
eral neighboring areas, having an Indian popula- 
tion of over 200,000. A few full-time specially 
trained catechists help the priest supervise the 
work. 

These are ordinary people, heads of families, 
largely unlettered. They would not have been 
willing or able to come to a preparatory course 
of instruction and most of them did not know 
the catechism when they began. Yet, already, so 
many people are being instructed that the priests 
must tell different villages to come to the parish, 
led by their catechists, on different days of the 
week in order to hear all the Confessions. The 
catechists themselves have become proud of their 
Faith, because they feel that they know something 
about it and have a sense of being needed in the 
Church. Now they ask the priest for more in- 
struction in order to answer questions or meet the 
objections of Protestants and Masons. 

The key is in the training method, which con- 
sists in giving the catechists a step-by-step demon- 
stration of how to teach each lesson they are 
going to present to their class. The catechists meet 
in groups with the priest, weekly or every two 
weeks, to prepare the lessons. If the priest can- 
not be present, as would often happen in country 
districts, one of the supervisor catechists acts as 
moderator; but the priest makes a point to meet 
personally with every group as often as possible. 
In many places it was found that Sunday was 
the best day for this meeting. 

The meeting opens with a prayer and a hymn 
(favorites are the Sequences for Pentecost and 
Corpus Christi) in the native tongue. Then one 
of the members reads from a bible history booklet, 
or the Bible itself, the story which introduces the 
lesson, as in Father Meyer’s picture catechism E/ 
Catecismo del Hogar (“Our Family Catechism’). 
Another tells the story as he would to his class, 
relating it to the pictures. (If possible in the 
actual teaching, wall charts are used because the 
pupils cannot read the catechism and are taught 
by memory. Also, a number of the catechists 
can teach only during the farmers’ slack season; 
so the lessons for First Communion have been re- 
duced to twelve, to be covered in three months. ) 
After the story, the moderator explains the cate- 
chism questions, always relating them to the pic- 
tures and the story, and asks several members 
to give back the explanation in their own words. 
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After the lesson or lessons the catechists are to 
teach before the next meeting have been gone 
over, the catechists present and talk over diffi- 
culties and problems which they meet in their 
work. Finally, the priest or moderator gives a 
short talk, telling them how important is their 
contribution to the Church, praising their work and 
pointing out ways to improve it. The meeting 
ends with another hymn and prayer. 

The catechists are recruited by sending super- 
visory catechists to the large farms and the inde- 
pendent villages to call the people together and 
explain how important it is for Catholics to know 
their religion. He first calls on the owner or 
superintendent of the farm or the head official 
of the village to make sure of his approval. The 
speaker explains to the people that it is necessary 
for some of their number to act as catechists; but 
this will not be too difficult as they will be shown 
how to teach. The people are asked to select a 
candidate for catechist and one helper—men that 
they all respect and feel will do the work faith- 
fully. Whenever possible, the priest visits the 
settlement to confirm their choice, and notifies 
the catechist when the first catechetical meeting 
will be held in the area. The first reunions are 
very important and should be attended by the 
priest personally to get the catechists off to a 
good start. 


Each voluntary catechist receives a six months’ - 


assignment with a card stating that he 1s a catechist 
in a certain district of the parish. He also receives 
a bible history and a catechism. If a catechist be- 
comes lax, he is warned twice and may be dropped, 
or is not reassigned at the end of his six months’ 
term. If guilty of a serious moral or other public 
offense, he is dropped at once. To promote 
morale, the catechists have their own annual feast- 
days for Confession and Communion, are given 
a special place in processions with their own 
banners, and every occasion is taken to make 
them feel that their work is appreciated. If a 
new catechist is not yet married in the Church, 
he must become so before his class is ready for the 
sacraments. 

When the Maryknoll priests took charge of 
one of the Puno parishes, that of Azangaro, they 
found that the old system still existed in a small 
way, with some thirty or forty local prayer leaders, 
but lacked in good training method. Within a 
year and a half after the training method had 
been developed, that parish alone had two hun- 
dred and twenty-five leaders. Soon neighboring 
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parishes wished to adopt the program. In one 
parish of about 15,000 souls with one priest sixty- 
six years old, two supervisor catechists from 
Azangaro recruited more than sixty-eight voluntary 
catechists in two months. Another neighboring 
priest, in poor health, has charge of two parishes, 
one of 12,000, the other of 6,000 souls. After 
nine days in the former, two supervisory catechists 
had signed up seventeen voluntary catechists. In 
a period of eight months, over three hundred 
catechists were recruited in nearby parishes. The 
Bishop of Puro, Most Rev. Alberto M. Dettmann, 
O.P., hopes to see the program extended to his 
whole diocese of over 800,000 people. 

Of course, the program involves much prayer 
and hard work to get the Indians to be apostles 
at their own level and give them the supernatural 
spark to carry on their apostolate. Religions life 
does not spring up suddenly into a profuse growth 
in an arid soil where it was almost dead. The In- 
dians are very backward and learn very slowly 
to teach lessons as we understand the process. 
Actually, some of them can do little more than 
repeat the catechism and sing hymns with those 
who cannot read. But the story and picture 
method does present religion to them in a concrete 
fashion most suited to their mentality and ability. 
Slowly and with time, the younger ones especially 
do develop. The supervisory catechists are chosen 
from among the best and are given special instruc- 
tion. They check constantly on the field catechists 
to catch any danger of doctrinal error creeping in. 

In a recent diary from the Azangaro parish 
the missioner wrote: “Since the catechetical pro- 
gram came to life here, a tremendous growth of 
Catholic life has occurred, and it seems only the 
beginning. The Protestants have been stopped 
and will even lose some of what they gained. For 
example, probably the best catechist director was 
a Protestant recently converted. This whole thing 
has brought home to us what.a potential force the 
layman is, especially in these parts where there 
is one priest for about 20,000 souls.” 

The success of the program is, however, not as 
simple as itmay seem, A number of psychological 
factors which might easily be overlooked are in- 
volved. And in trying to establish the program 
elsewhere outside the Indian areas, a study would 
have to be made of the special problems involved 
there. For example, the lack of religious instruc- 
tion is not the only problem; there is also that 
loss of interest in religion. You can’t instruct 
people who are not interested. Among the In- 
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dians, for example, no grown man would be will- 
ing to be a catechist if he first had to go to school 
for training; so the priest assures him that all he 
has to do is attend the regular meetings of the 
catechists and teaching will be made easy for him. 
Another factor, reaching even further back, is that 
in the Puno Diocese the candidates are chosen by 
their village; they perhaps would not seek the 
responsibility, but are given it. 

Then, as they get involved in the work, most 
catechists do develop a sense of personal respon- 
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sibility and “belonging.” The work of the Church 
becomes their work. Religion tends to become 
for them something personally significant, which 
leads them to speak of it at home and among their 
friends. (One was “beaten up” by a Protestant; 
the important thing is that he did defend his 
religion.) The religious spirit of the community 
is improving and more vocations can be expected. 
The Church is now being established more solidly 
because her roots are among the people themselves. 


Rev. B. F. Meyer, M.M. 


SOCIAL 


De-emphasis of Speed in Motoring 


HE AUTOMOBILE Manufacturers Association, 

composed of Ford Motor Company, Chrysler, 
General Motors, Studebaker-Packard, and Amer- 
ican Motors Corporation, has recently decided to 
tone down the industry’s emphasis on speed and 
horsepower in the sale of automobiles. With the 
new policy, owners and drivers will be encouraged 
to evaluate passenger cars in terms of useful power 
and ability to afford safe, reliable and comfortable 
transportation, rather than in terms of capacity 
for speed. 

The National Safety Council has called the step a 
move toward a safer America. In commendation of the 
action, G. C. Steward, vice-president of the NSC, said 
his organization had been deeply concerned over the 
social implications of automobile advertising and speed 
events. Steward said the decision of the group was 


compatible with general efforts to promote safety on 
our streets and highways. 


Family Recreation 


A STUDY OF TRENDS in recreation made by the 

Department of Agriculture has disclosed that 
since 1940 betting on ponies, bowling and sailing, 
puttering around in the garden, dabbling in “hi 
fi” or listening to television and radio have grown 
immensely in popularity. 

The decline in the popularity of the movies 
and the rise of television is perhaps the most 
striking change. During this period, in the radio 
TV records and musical instruments category, the 
expenditure rose from fourteen per cent to twenty- 
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three per cent. Spending for this group of serv- 
ices went from $5 per capita in 1945 to $20 in 
190; 

Spending for books and maps was three per 
cent less, and spending for spectator sports was 
one per cent less. Along with movies, the theatre, 
opera and spectator sports dropped nineteen per 
cent. 

Spending for commercial amusement in which 
the spender takes part, such as bowling, skating 
and golf, increased thirty-four per cent between 
1940 and 1955. In this regard the report states: 


“Greater interest in types of recreation in which the 
consumer can participate is also indicated by the big 
increase in the amount spent for durable pleasure equip- 
ment like boats, aircrafts, bicycles and other wheel goods, 
golf clubs and durable toys. 

‘People spent almost $9 per person for these in 1955, 
or 137 per cent more than in 1940, and more than they 
spent for movies. They also spent $8 per capita for 
nondurable sport supplies and toys.” 

The increase in such activities as betting on horses 
and dog races also increased considerably during the 


period. 


Federal-State Relations 


ORTY-FIVE STATES and four territories were 
represented at the 49th Annual Governors’ 
Conference which convened in Williamsburg, Va., 
June 23 to 26. Twenty-nine of the forty-eight 
states have Democratic governors, and nineteen 
have Republican. Governor Wm. G. Stratton, 
Republican of Illinois, was elected chairman. ~ 
The Conference endorsed President Eisenhow- 
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ers plan for a joint Federal-State task force to 
reconsider the functions and revenue sources of 
the two levels of government. The chairman 
was asked to appoint a committee of governors 
to “develop ways and means of attaining a sound 
relationship of functions and finances between 
the Federal Government and the States, and to 
formulate definite proposals to these ends.” 


The Governors also delivered an implied rebuke 
to the United States Supreme Court for a recent 
decision opening FBI investigation files to de- 
fendants in certain cases. A resolution of the 
conference criticized the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy, and complained that it 
was causing higher interest rates on borrowings 
by state and local governments. Other resolutions 
of the conference: 


Urged revision of military pay scales along the lines 
suggested by the Cordiner Committee; asked Congress 
to appropriate ‘adequate’ Federal funds to meet mini- 
mum National Guard training and armory requirements ; 
appealed for Federal funds to help finance state defense 
forces that States have been authorized to organize in 
addition to the National Guard; continued the Confer- 
ence’s committee on highway safety and directed it to 
develop legislation requiring. automobile manufacturers 
to incorporate safety design features in all new cars; 
provided for a special conference committee to study 
aid pollution and to recommend means for reducing it. 
(New York Times, June 27) 


Steel and Inflation 


pe PRICE OF STEEL is considered an important 
factor in the problem of inflation and in the 
spiraling price-wage increases of recent years. 

In July the United States Steel Corporation 
announced an increase in steel prices averaging 
$6.00 a ton. The company, the nation’s largest 
steel producer, said the increases were necessary 
to help offset higher wages and benefits that will 

go into effect under a three-year contract signed 
last August with the United Steelworkers of 
America. A spokesman for Jones & McLaughlin 
Steel Corporation, fourth in the industry, said that 
the price increase as announced “is grossly in- 
adequate insofar as covering our total anticipated 
cost increase.” 

The price increase will affect the manufacture 
of thousands of products from safety pins to loco- 

motives, from highway building to defense 
“projects. Industry statisticians estimate that a 
$6.00 ton price increase will raise the cost of steel 
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going into a $3,000 automobile about $11.58; 
steel for a $300 refrigerator will cost 66c more; 
for a $25.00 toaster about 2c more, and for an 
$8,000 freight car about $100 more. 


The United Steelworkers’ organ Steel Labor sharply 
challenges the necessity of steel price increases. Its 
July issue states: “Since the post-war period—that is, 
1945—there have been twenty-one rounds of steel price 
increases. There have been nine rounds of wage in- 
creases. These price increases have yielded the industry 
more than $3 in revenue for each $1 of wage increases. 
Remembering this ‘three-for-one’ formula and noting 
the fantastic growth of profits per employe hour which 
accompany these prices, only one conclusion is possible. 
Wage increases in steel have not caused a single steel 
price increase. 

Rank and file members of the union expressed the 
fear that the higher cost of steel would increase prices 
of other commodities and wipe out their gains under the 
contract. 


Private College Financial Deficits 


A pidegaius OF THE nation’s private colleges and 

universities are operating at a deficit. This 
information was conveyed to the meeting of the 
Empire State Foundation of Independent Liberal 
Arts Colleges which convened at Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, New York, sometime 
in June. Dr. W. Homer Turner of the United 


_ States Steel Foundation told the group that “the 


national annual dollar shortage for operating pur- 
poses runs into hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and the accumulating deficit—gaps for buildings 
and related needs—already runs into billions with- 
out providing for a growing population and alter- 
ations in educational patterns.” Dr. Turner fur- 
ther said that partly through inability and partly 
through lack of public realism there is not a single 
public or private institution of higher education 
in America today which is pricing its educational 
product at full cost. Inflation costs of all kinds 
rise unremittingly, schools are short of cash for 
quality improvements, endowments have not 
grown proportionately to needs, and institutions 
ate overburdened and outmoded in some cases. As 
a remedy Dr. Turner states that colleges and uni- 
versities should seek thousands of small or mod- 
erate contributions from all sources of voluntary 
support. n 

As a means of meeting college deficits Rev. Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president of St. Louis University, has re- 
cently proposed that college students be charged for the 


real cost of their education, paying what they could now 
and the balance after graduation. Father Reinert pointed 
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out that each student actually receives a subsidy covering 
a considerable part of the cost of his education. Over 
and above this, he declared, was another subsidy pro- 
vided by the teachers through the low salaries they 
receive. ‘“‘Specifically, instead of $600, why should St. 
Louis University not charge at least $1,000 a year, still 
short of, but close to, actual educational cost. If we 
did, and this added eighty per cent income were actu- 
ally forthcoming, we could raise faculty salaries imme- 
diately to a very equitable level,’ Father Reinert said. 
He offered this proposal as something “well worth 
looking at and thinking about.” Under the plan, a 
student who could not pay the total amount of tuition 
while in school could be asked to sign a note signifying 
a moral obligation to pay the remainder after gradua- 
tion. 


German Expellee Rally 


(CeoEs EXPELLEES from Silesia, Pommerenia, 
East Prussia, Russia and the Sudetenland held 
large meetings during Whitsuntide, 1957. The 
largest gathering was that of the Sudeten Germans 
at Stuttgart, where more than 400,000 refugees 
assembled to renew their claim to a homeland in 
which their ancestors settled seven hundred years 
ago. The main speakers were Dr. Rudolf Lodg- 
man von Auen, president of the German Sudeten 
Association, and Federal Minister Dr. Ing. Hans- 
Christoph Subohm. The speakers declared that, 
in regard to the right of self-determination, the 
peoples of Europe should unite and form a com- 
munity which, on the basis of a free partnership, 
will do away with old hegemonies. The import- 
ant role of the Federal Republic in the gallant 
fight against Bolshevism was underscored. 
Leaders of the German Government, including Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, sent messages of greeting. Letters 
and telegrams were also received from twelve United 


States Senators, thirty-seven U. S. Representatives, and 
a number of other persons. 


Secularization of Religious Schools 


N SUDAN, CENTRAL AFRICA, the Government has 

recently confiscated some eighty-four mission 
schools in moves aimed at taking over all 346 
Catholic mission schools in Southern Sudan. The 
Bishops of Sudan’s five Catholic Sees protested and 
were assured that the Government would consult 
them before taking any action in the matter. The 
confiscation is in complete contradiction to a 
bulletin of the Sudanese Government of March 
30, which stated that “a new accord between 
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ecclesiastical and civil authorities had been 


reached.”’ 


The northern part of the new country of Sudan, 
which gained its independence in 1956, is inhabited by 
6,500,000 Arabic-speaking Moslems. The south is peo- 
pled by 2,500,000 persons, most of whom are pagan 
Negroes. There are only 5,700 Catholics in the north, 
but 191,500 Catholics and catechumens live in the south, 
where the 346 Catholic mission schools are educating 
more than 25,000 students. 


Since 1954 a sharply anticlerical regime in 
Belgium has been moving toward the closing 
of Church-operated schools in Belgium Congo, 
South-Central Africa. Two measures are em- 
ployed to achieve this end: withdrawal of gov- 
ernment subsidies from the Church schools, and 
the erection of State schools. The peaceful de- 
velopment of the mission school is thus threatened 
by the setting up of a new school system in which 
religion and religious teaching are looked upon 
as entirely secondary and not belonging to the 
essentials of education. 


Latest statistics show a total of 17,596 elementary 
schools in the Congo and two smaller adjacent United 
Nations Trustee Territories—Ruanda and Urundi. In 
the Congo, Ruanda and Urundi, there are 1,245,000 
pupils in the elementary system. Of this total school 
population eighty per cent of the children attend 
Catholic schools. 

The total population of the area is about 17 mil- 
lion, with 6,500,000, or about thirty-seven per cent, 
Catholic. The most remarkable aspect of this mis- 
sionary and educational work on the Dark Continent 
is that it has been accomplished in the past sixty years. 
(Southern Cross, Cape Town, S. Africa) 


Combating Narcotics Traffic 


BNaCORDING TO M. J. Anslinger, U. S. Com- 

missioner of Narcotics, the illicit traffic in 
narcotics is being stamped out throughout the 
world despite the active non-cooperation of Com- 


munist China. He told newsmen the Red Chinese | 


were reaping an enormous harvest of foreign 
exchange from narcotics addicts the world over. 
The China mainland, Anslinger said, is the source 
of about sixty-five per cent of the narcotics found 
in illicit channels. Other countries are making an 
effort to stop the traffic. 
government is doing nothing at all. The nar- 
cotics come down from Red China to Burma, 


The Red Chinese 


Thailand and Laos. Some of it finds its way to 


aS 
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Hong Kong and Japan, and thence to the United 
States. 


Aside from Red China, the Commissioner said, the 
main source of heroin has shifted from Lebanon to 
Sytia. Turkey grows much of the opium poppy crop 
found in that region and converts the poppies into 
legitimate purposes. Narcotics traffickers, however, buy 
the poppies from farmers and smuggle them into Syria. 
There, in clandestine laboratories, the poppy seeds are 
converted into opium, then morphine, then heroin. 
The situation has grown so bad that the Turks recently 
mined their borders to keep smugglers out, Mr. Anslin- 
ger said. 


Ifugao Wood Ca rvers 


EST OF THE world-famous rice terraces of 

Banaue, Ifuago, Philippines, lies the barrio 
of Hapao, home of the Igorot wood carvers. Be- 
fore liberation from the Japanese army in 1945, 
wood carving was done only by a few, and af- 
forded little income. When the American soldiers 
showed interest in buying these curios, the Hapao 
people began carving on a big scale, at the same 
time improving the quality of their carvings. All 
the best latent talent in the Igorots was brought 
out, income increased and their near-starvation 
state was soon overcome. Today wood carving 
continues to be the special feature of the Hapao 
people. 

Results of this new occupation are of interest. 
Money, in quantity, has been introduced in the 
barrio. In former times the people cooperated 
with one another in any work, especially in farm- 
ing. Work was remunerated by work, but now 
helpers offer their labor for money. This is con- 
sidered a bad result of the change in occupation. 


However, today among the Hapao people, there 
are no idlers, none of the so-called unemployed. 
They have no leisure time now, as some years ago, 
for professional gambling and habitual drunken- 
ness. Most people are now clothed and the bet- 
ter off for the necessities of life. Many Hapaos 
who go to the city of Baguio no longer work 
in the mines there—formerly their chief occupa- 
tion-——since their wood carving gives them suf- 
ficient money to live on, even in Baguio. In a 
word they have become small business men, self- 
_ employed. 


Above all, the conditions resulting from their occu- 
pation of wood carving has enabled the Hapaos to live 
better Christian lives. They are not kept away from 
Mass by work in the mines; they have time to practice 


their centuries-old Catholic faith, and to confer with 


Lod 


their priests or the native Sisters of the Tuding Novitiate. 
Destitution removed, a natural dignity in the Hapao peo- 
ple has developed and it has provided a good base for 
the supernatural life. 


Mass Com mun ication 


pees THIRTY men and women, experts in the 

radio and television field, recently convened 
for the third international seminar on radio and 
TV, sponsored by the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the Department of State. 
Twenty-four countries were represented, among 
them lands as far as Ghana and Sweden, Malaya 
and Peru. The meeting was conducted at Boston 
University under the leadership of Dr. Murray 
Yaeger. 

During a survey of a TV transmission station 
in New York City the visitors disclosed that quiz 
shows on radio and television are permeating the 
world. None of the shows in other countries 
appears to reach the dizzy financial heights of 
American telecasts. Lucky contestants in Korea 
can win 100,000 won ($20) ; in Egypt, ten pounds 
($25); in Sweden, 10,000 kroner ($2,000); in 
France 1,000,000 francs ($30,000); in Malaya, 
$300 malayan ($100 American); in Brazil, 600 
cruzeiros ($10,000), and in Nigeria and Ghana, 
merely a big smile-and a hearty handshake. 


Irish drama is well received at KORCAD-TV in 
Seoul, Korea. Choi Chang-bong, the program director, 
said that he had adapted John M. Synge’s “Shadow 
of the Glen” for Korean TV. It was a success, to judge 
by reactions from those who viewed the play on the na- 
tion’s 1,500 sets. 


“We have a feeling for the Irish,’’ Mr. Choi said. 


Dissatisfaction in Russia 


er IS RELIABLY reported that there are approxi- 

mately 168 concentration camps, large and 
small, in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
at the present time. These contain twelve to fif- 
teen million political prisoners. Dissatisfaction 
among the people, as a whole, is registered in 
this order: 

The first dissatisfied group comprises the twelve to 
fifteen million people in the concentration camps. The 
second group are some sixty million people with close 
relatives in concentration camps—fathers, mothers, 
brothers, etc. The next group are the peasants. The 


fourth group are the poorly-paid workers, mostly un- 
skilled laborers. 


ti 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE REDEMPTORISTS AND THE PARISH SCHOOL 


N THE EARLY 1950's the Redemptorist Fathers 
| established two new parishes: St. Alphonsus in 
San Leandro, California, and Our Lady of Fatima 
in Baltimore, Maryland. In both these instances 
the parish school was the first (and at the present 
time) the only permanent structure completed. 

Many modern parishes have had the same start. 
But with the Redemptorists, the tradition of the 
parish school is vital. Writing in No Greater 
Service, Sister Rosalita, ILH.M., states: ‘No other 
religious congregation of men has so furthered 
the progress of the parochial school in America 
as have the sons of St. Alphonsus.”’') 

The claim is worth looking into. It is reminis- 
cent of an article in the United States Catholic 
Magazine of 1847 on ‘Free Schools of the Re- 
demptorists.””) It told of the two grammar 
schools, St. James’ and St. Alphonsus’, begun in 
Baltimore by the School Sisters of Notre Dame un- 
der the. auspices of the Redemptorists. 

The Sisters came to the United States from 
Munich in 1847. They were destined to teach at 
St. Mary’s, Elk County, Pa., a German Catholic 
colony founded four years earlier by the Redemp- 
torists.?) After three months they moved to Bal- 
timore to begin their first permanent work in 
this country at the Redemptorist Parish of St. 
James.*) These Sisters have worked in closest col- 
laboration with the Redemptorist Fathers ever 
since. It is principally due to their efforts that 
Father Benjamin Blied has written: It (the Re- 
demptorist order) laid the foundation for the 
system of German Catholic schools which greatly 
influenced all Catholics in America. Lastly, when 
the work of teaching took on huge proportions, 
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the Redemptorists called upon the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame to continue the work which they 
themselves had so ably begun.”’*) 

It was at historic St. James’, whose cornerstone 
had been laid in 1842 by Canon Joseph Salzbacher 
of the Cathedral of Vienna,*) that a Redemptorist, 
Father Thaddeus Anwander, saved the Negro Ob- 
late Sisters of Providence from being disbanded by 
Archbishop Eccleston of Baltimore. They had 
been founded some years previously with the bless- 
ing of Archbishop Whitfield by Sulpician Father 
Joubert. On his death the Sisters became involved 
in financial difficulties. Father Anwander raised 
$10,000 for them, paid the debt, and is revered 
as the Oblates’ second founder.") 

Another Redemptorist greatly interested in par- 
ish schools was their provincial, Ven. John Neu- 
mann, who later became Bishop of Philadelphia. 
It was his initiative that had brought the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame to the United States, while — 
he founded the Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis.§) Perhaps even more striking from an — 
executive’s point of view: “Educators would re- 
call that the diocesan school system originated 
under his direction.’’®) 

While this work for schools chiefly in the Ger- 
man language was beginning in the East, a more 
varied teaching apostolate was developing in what 
is now known as the mid-West. “During the stay — 
of the Redemptorists at Green Bay (Wisconsin) 
from 1835-37,” writes Father Skinner, “this school 
for Indian children was maintained by them, — 


he continues, “appears from the fact that when the j 


~ 
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Brother Joseph Reisach taking time from his many 
labors to teach the Indian children.”"") Across 
Lake Michigan Father Louis Gillet, C.Ss.R., found- 
ed the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary in 1845. “The first parochial school 
in the Diocese of Detroit outside the city was 
opened in Monroe on January 15, 1846,’"1) 
These Sisters, whose blue habit is modeled on 
the black of the Redemptorists, today form three 
congregations. That in Michigan alone numbers 
over 1,000.1*) : 

With the years Redemptorist work in the field 
of education has broadened. A glance at their 
labors in New York State reveals that they have 
been leaders in such fields as the deaf-mute work. 
Weekly catechism classes are conducted, for in- 
stance, at the Rochester Deaf-mute School. Father 
Daniel Higgins has written an illustrated text 
book of signs.t*) In Brooklyn the Fathers began 
a labor school at the famous Parish of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, ‘for the purpose of training 
workers to take their place in labor unions.’1*) 
Across the East River at Perpetual Help Church 
in Manhattan one of the first Catholic summer 
camps to take boys and girls from the crowded 
city on a two-week country vacation was devised 
by the Redemptorists.1°) It was no doubt a hooky- 
playing prankster who called their combination 
church-school in the Bronx at the turn of the 
present century, a ‘“Dutch Prison.’’*®) 

As far as dramatics go, Father Francis Kenzel’s 
tragedy, Pilate’s Daughters, first produced at the 
Mission Church, Boston, in 1903, has become 
somewhat of a classic among parish dramatic 
leagues.*") 


10) T. L. Skinner, C.Ss.R., The Redemptorists in the 
West, privately printed (St. Louis: 1933), p. 331. 

11) Skinner, op. cit., p. 333. 

12) Rosalita, op cit., p. 752. 

13) D. D. Higgins, C.Ss.R., How to talk to the Deaf. 

14) John F. Bryne, C.Ss.R., A Golden Harvest, 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, (Brooklyn: 
1943) p. 117. Three courses were given: Principles 
of Labor Ethics, Principles and Practices of Parlia- 
mentary Law, Rudiments of Public Speaking. : 

15) John F. Bryne, C.Ss.R., Golden Memories, 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (New York: 
1937), p. 26. Speaking of the summer camp in 1921, 
Archbishop (later Cardinal) Hayes, said that it is 
“the most wonderful bit of welfare work accomplished 
for children in the Archdiocese in ten years.” 

16) Immaculate Conception Church, Old Melrose, 
Bronx. 

17) Abbe Felix Klein, In the Land of the Strenuous 
Life, McClurg (Chicago, 1905), p. 58, says of the 
Redemptorist church in Boston: “Religion and recrea- 
tion are all provided by the parish. It is like a return 
to the Middle Ages, but with great perfection of 
‘detail, more independence, a wise adaption to new 
conditions. 
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Finally, by way of ending this little paper, it 
might be remarked that the Redemptorists are not 
a teaching order. Though Bishop McQuaid of 
Rochester lauded them in 1906 as the “first re- 
ligious order in the United States to found a 
Juvenate (minor seminary) for training their fu- 
ture subjects,”'*) few Redemptorists will be found 
teaching anywhere outside their own seminaries 
today. As a matter of fact, the first seminarians 
who were trained at St. James’, Baltimore, begin- 
ning in 1844 (three full years before the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame were brought there to teach 
in the parish school), were taught by a hired lay- 
man, because it was “held that it was contrary to 
the Rule”’'? for Redemptorists to teach even in 
their own seminaries. 


REV. DONALD MACKINNON, C.Ss.R. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Report of Bishop Heiss of La Crosse 
to the Ludwig Mission Society, 1872 


MOST INTERESTING report touching on the 
spiritual and material progress of the Dio- 
cese of La Crosse was incorporated in a letter 
of Bishop Michael Heiss to the Archbishop of 


Munich-Freising, President of the Ludwig Mis- 


sion Society. An English translation of this 
letter!) reads as follows: 


June 7, 1872 
La Crosse on the Mississippi. 


Your Grace, Your Excellency:. 


I am very much indebted to Your Excellency 
as President of the Central Direction of the 
Ludwig Mission Society for the donation of One 
Thousand Dollars in gold which you have sent 
me. It proved to be a real relief. at the right 
time and came during a depressing period, when 
I had given up all hopes of redress from any 
quarter. Since the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War, I have not been able to get the least support 
from the French society; my letters were not even 
answered by a single line. And yet it is practically 
impossible for me to meet the most urgent needs 
of my new diocese without some outside help. 


18) Bryne, The Redemptorists Centenaries, p. 414. 

19) Bryne, op cit., p. 398. —- 

1) Translated from Annalen: der Verbreitung des 
Glaubens des Ludwig-Missions Verein, vol. XULI, 
Muenchen, 1878, pp. 14-18. 
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The Catholic population of this diocese consists 
of many nationalities, most of them poor and, 
what is worse, they are scattered over a large 
area. 

There is constant need to build new churches, 
partly because the old edifices are too small, and 
partly because they had been built as temporary 
makeshifts and are now in a condition of imme- 
diate collapse. Moreover, a growth in population 
necessitates the erection of churches at new places. 
Also, the withdrawal of various nationalities from 
mixed congregations creates a need for new build- 
ings at older sites. Up to now, the Polish people 
possessed only one church in my diocese; but this 
summer two other Polish churches will be built, 
since two new Polish congregations have formed 
which are too far distant from each other (to use 
the same church). Likewise, a Bohemian church 
in this city and another in the country are dire 
necessities. Yet, without outside support, there 
can be no likelihood of erecting these churches, 
since the Bohemians are mostly very poor and, 
moreover, are not inclined to liberality. The pros- 
pect of supporting a Bohemian priest is not any 
brighter. A priest will hardly be supported by 
the congregation. Yet if I should be unable to 
do something for these people just now, there 
is danger that later on nothing can be done for 
them. The Bohemians number among themselves 
some good people; but people of no other nation- 
ality lapse into indifference and irreligion in such 
great numbers as do the Bohemians. 

Besides churches we also need schools. There 
are plenty irreligious and godless schools, both in 
the cities and in country places; the government 
takes care of them at the expense of the citizens 
who are assessed for their support. Yet these 
schools are the reason why the Protestant popula- 
tion has lost so much Christianity that there is 
only a thin dividing line between Protestantism 
and infidelity. Even Catholics have had sad 
experiences in several places in regard to the per- 
nicious influence of those schools. At first they 
were inclined not to regard them as serious men- 
aces to our faith. However, there is now hardly 
anybody who harbors doubts in that regard. Every- 
where the greatest efforts are now being made to 
establish Catholic schools for our children, with 
the cost paid by Catholic parents. However, the 
greatest obstacles now are the poverty of the 
parents and the scattered settlements. 


First of all, a building has to be erected from 
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voluntary contributions. This is a hard begin- 
ning. Then the school has to be supported. If 
no more than 70-100 children can be gathered 
in one school, no teacher or Sister can be sup- 
ported at the school. In many cases the begin- 
ing presents the real difficulties and when these 
are once overcome, the school becomes a success. 
For this reason I have often wished to have the 
means to establish a school. The same experience 
has been mine in regard to founding parishes with 
resident priests. But to achieve this end, a house 
has to be built, first of all. This is a dolorous 
undertaking and, when accomplished, it may turn 
out that the necessary support cannot be furnished. 
Yet if I possessed the means to lend some help 
at the beginning, I could be assured that within a 
few years things would develop to satisfaction. 

Another great obstacle for a new Bishop will 
always be the dearth of suitable priests. As a 
rule, he has no other choice than to have young 
men educated in a seminary of America or Europe. 
Such training imposes heavy expenses. If a Bishop 
is short of funds for that purpose, he will be 
never able to recruit the number of priests neces- 
sary and suitable for the needs of the diocese. 
Wherever I turn, I find needs and wants which 
I am unable to relieve, even though the highest 
values—the salvation of souls—are at stake. 

This inability assuredly causes me the greatest 
anguish and encourages me to approach Your 
Excellency again with the request to grant to this 
poor diocese the financial support of the Ludwig 
Mission Society for the coming year and for a 
few additional years. The burden which I have 
to bear is surely too heavy for my shoulders; 
refusal of further help would crush me completely. 

Now I will stop my lamentations and will add 
a few bright points. First, no “Old Catholics” 
are found here. Despite the multiplicity of sects, 
we know this latest sect only from newspaper 
reports which tell us that Your Excellency was 
much chagrined by it, but has manfully opposed 
it with remarkable prudence and paternal mildness. 
I take this opportunity to express to Your Excel- 
lency my heartfelt sympathy for your trials and 
my respectful homage for your exemplary apos- 
tolic zeal and unshaken profession of faith which 
have gladdened the hearts of thousands and 
have buoyed up their courage. 


Another bright point is the slow and toilsome 
progress of Catholic life in my diocese. My 
cathedral, St. Joseph’s Church, is at all events a 
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nice church, at least on the interior, as far as it is 
finished and available for services. The Irish con- 
gtegation at present is building a large school 
building. The Sisters of St. Francis who moved 
into their convent last year will enlarge it during 
this summer with the addition of a good chapel. 
The Christian Brothers last year opened a college 
in Prairie du Chien which is progressing nicely. 
The Sisters of Notre Dame of Munich are build- 
ing a convent at the same place. School buildings 
will be erected during this summer in four places 
in the country and will be open for classes in 
charge of the Sisters next fall. 


ie) 


A third bright point is that the thirty-two priests 
of the diocese are mostly zealous workers and 
all of them share my fullest confidence. 

I close by professing my sacred obligation to 
pray for Your Excellency and the members of 
the Ludwig Mission Society, and by requesting a 
kind remembrance of me and my diocese. 


Your most devoted and obedient servant 


Michal Heiss 
Bishop of La Crosse 


> 


REv. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Clemens, Alphonse H., Ph.D., Marriage and the Family. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., N. Y. $6.00. 


Pirone, Frank J., M.D., Science and the Love of God. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 


The Great Famine. Studies in Irish History 1845-52, 
edited by R. Dudley Edwards and T. Des- 
mond Williams. New York University Press, 
New York. $6.00. 


Marx, Paul B., O.S.B., Virgil Michel and the Liturgical 
Movement. Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. $5.00. 


Reviews 


Ong, Walter J., S.J., Frontiers in American Catholicism. 
Essays on Ideology and Culture. The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York, 1957. Pp. viii+125. 
$2.50. 
rPuIs BooK EMANATES from a Renaissance scholar 
who, besides scrutinizing American optimism, shares 
it. Small wonder, then, that he is critical of those 
who place the golden era of Catholicity in the past, 
‘incessantly mumble its praise, and prate about a re- 
birth. ‘Every cause.” he jibes, “must have been dead 
at least once to appeal to the American Catholic soul. ... 
That the Church in America has in any way improved 
on the ‘age of faith’ remains practically unthinkable.” 
(p. 8) Likewise, he chides Catholics for more or 
less on principle approaching men like John Dewey 
with a negative attitude. 

To Ong, “in a very real sense, the faith is more 
apparently and unmistakably Catholic today than it 
ever was in the ‘age of faith.” (p. 87) And “it is 
possible to see the Middle Ages as the great ‘age of 
Catholic faith’ only if we are willing to write off the 
‘greater part of mankind, who were not and are not 
Europeans, and who had no available external contact 
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with the Catholic faith at all.” (p. 86) Such thinking 
is labeled “definitely scandalous.” 


Never in the history of Christianity has the Church 
had an educational program comparable to that in the 
United States. (p. 7) As for medieval teachers, “the 
notion of a teacher as one who forms the whole man 
is rather outside the medieval tradition.” At that time 
universities “trained for the reception of a degree, and 
a degree was simply admission to the teachers’ union.” 


'(p. 74) 


Anent Scholasticism, Ong stresses that there were 
many philosophers who were not theologians, and he 
insists that ‘‘arts scholasticism’ was “‘radically a fore- 
runner of the scientific world of modern times.” (p. 63) 


Pithy remarks abound. For example: “The first 
really mass-produced object was not a machine or a 
gadget, but a book.” Or, “In moving to help the 
workingman, a European Catholic has difficulty remem- 
bering that his objective— however difficult of achieve- 
ment—is to abolish antagonisms, not merely to aban- 
don one side for another.’ Again, “Is the problem 
of Church-State alliance being superceded in America 
by the different problem of Church-business work alli- 
ance ?”’ 


As for Blanchard, Ong maintains that there are 
concrete situations for which solutions ‘‘cannot be found 
already framed in theology manuals.’ Blanchard’s tactic 
is to quote from the remote past and thereby immobilize 
the Church; but Ong rebuts: “Her activity is well ahead 
of her theory.” (p. 20) He further believes that a 
development of her theory is imminent. 


In the light of Ong’s viewpoints on optimism and the 
adaptability of the Church to time and place, it is not 
surprising that he aligns himself with the Hecker-Ire- 
land school of thought and that he regards the circum- 
stances surrounding Testem Benevolentiae as having 
stunted the growth of the American Catholic mind. 
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Though this is a slender volume, it constitutes a 
noteworthy contribution to Catholic literature. We need 
more scholars like Ong who really think and really 
say what they think. Even though Ong is at present 
Assistant Professor of English at St. Louis University, 
the reviewer hazards the opinion that he should have 
concerned himself somewhat more with clothing his 
sprightly ideas in a sprightly style. 

Rey, B. J. Buiep, Px.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Donahue, Wilma, editor, Earning Opportunities for 


Older Workers. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1955. Pp. 
x+277. $4.50. 


One of the most notable and noted changes in 
the population of the U. S. in recent years has 
been the rapid increase in the number and proportion 
to the total population of persons sixty-five years of 
age and over. The rapid expansion of this group, who 
now number approximately fifteen million (more than 
one-twelfth of the population), has been accompanied 
by a flurry of writing on the aged and their problems. 
Notable among the writing in this field during the 
past few years has been the series of volumes in the 
field of gerontology published by the University of 
Michigan Press. 


Earning Opportunities for Older Workers, the sixth 
volume of this series, is based largely upon papers pre- 
sented at the University of Michigan’s Sixth Annual 
Conference of the Aging. It is devoted to “the prob- 
lems of employment of men and women who, be- 
cause of their age, are unable to continue in their jobs, 
or who find it difficult to re-enter the work-force;” 
it attempts to examine “the nature of the barriers to 
continued employment or rehiring of older persons, to 
seek methods by which such persons may be effectively 
utilized in the labor force, and to outline the steps by 
which voluntary organizations and public agencies, and 
older persons themselves, can create new earning op- 
portunities for older people.” 

The writers of the twenty-odd papers contained in 
this volume have dealt with the problems of older 
workers from many viewpoints: those of the educator, 
the physician, and officials in the fields of government, 
management and labor unions. The satisfactory result 
is a comprehensive, though not detailed, examination of 
a social problem that is increasing with every passing day. 
Among the notable features of this work is a series of 
articles on the problems of older women in the labor 
force, and a desirable emphasis on what individual 
older persons, plus groups and agencies (other than 
governmental), can do to ease the problem studied in 
this work. 


This volume will serve as an excellent introduction to 
the problems discussed; for those who are particularly 
interested in this field a lengthy reference bibliography 
is included. More recent works, like the American 
Assembly's Economic Security for Americans and the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s study on economic problems, 
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would help relate the subject matter of this volume to 
the overall American social picture. 

As one of the contributing writers noted, “‘the irra- 
tional accent on youth in this country and the lack of 
appreciation for the gifts of wisdom and age which 
characterize our modern society are at the root of out 
problem. ... In our increasing and understandable devo- 
tion to youth, our people have blinded themselves 
to the important contributions an older person can 
make to society.” Other contributing factors to the 
present plight of the aged have been depression-based 
compulsory retirement plans and the additional cost 
to a firm resulting from hiring an older worker if a 
private pension plan is in effect. Medical science, 
though failing thus far to find preventives and cures 
for the chronic diseases more common to older workers, 
nevertheless, through its highly successful researches 
on acute, infectious and epidemic disease, continues to 
facilitate the advent of an ever-increasing number of 
older persons, many of whom are eager to continue 
working to quite advanced ages. 

Among the older persons who are still able to work 
are two distinct groups: those who wish to quit the 
labor force as soon as possible, and those who want to 
continue working for a time at least. As our wartime 
experience revealed, older workers can make a decided 
contribution to this country’s production. It is, and 
must remain, an enigma that those economies which put 
an ever-increasing part of the toil of production on the 
shoulders of machines, still demand greater (and often 
unnecessary) strength and vitality of their workers than 
do toil-laden and primitive economies. 

To meet the problems of these older workers, while 
justly considering the rights and problems of other 
groups in the labor force, is an urgent necessity. The 
urgency is accentuated both by the magnitude of this 
problem and its constant rate of growth. It is to be 
hoped that these problems can be sufficiently reduced 
before our economy must face the inevitably nearing 
problems resulting from large-scale application of 
atomic energy and a shorter work-week in our economy. 
This volume is an indication that there is at least in- 
telligent thinking directed toward meeting the problem 
of providing earning opportunities for older workers. 


FRANK AVESING 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pochmann, Henry A., German Culture in America: 
Philosophical and Literary Influences, 1600- 
1900. The University of Wisconsin Press, 

Madison, 1957. 865 pages. $7.50. 
German Culture in America is an encyclopedia 
account comprising 492 pages of text and 345 
pages of notes on the men who grafted German phil- 
osophic, educational and literary ideas and methods up- 
on America. Henry A. Pochmann, the author, comes 


_from Round Top, Texas, received his Ph.D. from the 


University of North Carolina in 1928, and since 1938 
has been serving as professor of American literature 
at the University of Wisconsin. Previously he and 
Dr. Arthur R. Schultz, who also assisted him in the 
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present study, compiled and edited the 12,000 item 
Bibliography of German Culture in America to 1940, 
(U. of Wis. Press, 512 pages, $6.50) 

According to Dr. Pochmann, the first version, for- 
tunately preserved in manuscript form in the University 
of Wisconsin Library, comprised 2,800 typewritten 
pages; the second version, 1,800, and the final pub- 
lished account only 1,000 typed pages. The final 
version eliminated three chapters dealing with German- 
American educational influences, radicalism in the Mid- 
west, and certain writings (in German) in America. 
Dr. Pochmann also regrets that he could not treat the 
German influence in the other atts, notably music, 
where it was most profound. 


This volume is not only a mine of information; it is 
also a pointer to many areas needing monographs. De- 
partments of graduate study in German and American 
history and literature should find this volume rich with 
inspiration. Considering that Orestes Brownson (pp. 
234-230) and Isaac Hecker (pp. 239-241) were steeped 
in the German philosophy of Kant, Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel before they became Catholics, one might sug- 
gest a treatise on the influence of German thought and 
culture on American Catholicism, as a supplement to 
Colman J. Barry’s excellent The Catholic Church and 
German Americans (Bruce, 1953, 348 pages, $6.00). 


The first point Pochmann’s volume makes is that Ger- 
man influences on Colonial America “have been con- 
sistently underestimated.” (p 19) The second is that 
since 1800 they have been decisively grafted to the 
Anglo-Saxon roots to form what is our distinctive Ameri- 
can culture now. I myself was surprised at the extent 
and depth of the German impact on American thought, 
literature and education. The whole attitude towards 
scholarship in America and the system of graduate 
schools may be considered German: ‘Objective use of 
sources in furthering independent thought and research, 
systematic training in the use of libraries and laboratories, 
and meticulous documentation in the service of Wzs- 
senschaft constituted ‘the Germanization of the Ameri- 
can university.” (p. 490) The most distinctive Ameri- 
can literary philosophy, Transcendentalism, was grounded 
in Kant and modified by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 
America’s most distinctive contribution to literary types, 
the short story, was inspired by the German tale. The 
first two great American short stories, Irving’s Kp 
van Winkle and The Legend of the Sleepy Hollow, are 
based on German originals, the one on Otmat’s Peter 
Klaus (pp. 367-371), the other on a Ruebezahl legend 
by Johann Musaeus, set in the Riesengebirge of Silesia. 
(pp. 371-2) 

There were many firsts in the German contribution 
to American development. General von Stueben’s Regw- 
lations for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of 
the United States in 1794 “became, and long remained, 
the official manual of the U. S. armies.” (p. 518) Fran- 
cis Daniel Pastorius’s New Primmer (1698) was the 
first school book published in the province of Pennsyl- 
vania.” (p. 42) His pen also wrote “the first formal 
protest, in the form of a petition, against slavery to 
be made in the American colonies.” (p. 42) Christian 
odowick (Ludwig), who brought out the superior 
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New England Almanac of 1695, also published what 
appears to have been the first German-English Diction- 
ary, in Leipzig, in 1716. (p. 47) Christopher Dock... 
is credited with being the first to substitute the rule 
of love for the rule of rod in American education; he 
introduced the blackboard and demonstration method 
for primary instruction; and in 1750 he published his 
Schulordnung, the first pedagogical work to be produced 
in America. (p. 42) 

Von Brahm’s “geographical book and map of South 
Carolina and Georgia were the first of their kind.” (p. 
44) Christopher Daniel Ebeling (1741-1817) in 
Hamburg ‘‘acquired the remarkable library of Americana 
that outshone anything America herself had to offer,” 
and when in 1818 Harvard got this collection of 35,000 
volumes, it “put the Harvard Library into the undis- 
puted leadership in Americana.” (p. 52) When in 
1821 Joseph Cogswell, who had studied organization 
and administration of libraries at Goettingen, became the 
Harvard librarian, writes Dr. Pochmann, “... it came 
about that the oldest American university library was 
organized on the German plan—a circumstance which, 
in the end, had far-reaching effects upon American 
education and learning.” (p. 72) Later, in 1843, Cogs- 
well helped found and similarly organized the Astor 
Library which, as the New York Public Library, is the 
largest American city library. Berlin-born Francis 
Lieber not only founded the first distinctive Encyclopedia 
Americana (13 vols., 1829-1833) modelled on the 
famous Brockhaus, but his Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of Armies of the United States in the Field (Wash., 
D. C., 1863), “requisitioned by Lincoln and promul- 
gated as General Order No. 100 of the War Depart- 
ment,” was... the starting point for more humane rules 
of warfare and the basis for similar codes adopted 
by the English, French and Germans. (p. 127) 


Dr. Pochmann’s massive volume leaves the reader 
agreeably surprised at the large and continuous German 
cultural impact on America. In 1779-80, for example, 
‘57 per cent of the plays produced in New York were 
German” (p. 353); 54 of the 94 produced were trans- 
lations of German dramatists. Between 1810 and 
1864 there were in American magazines 379 items on 
Goethe, 264 on Schiller, 101 on Jean Paul Richter, 80 
on Th. Koerner, 73 on Uhland, 46 on Heine, 43 on 
Kotzbue (the most popular German dramatist on the 
American state), and so on, through a list of 38 German 
authors. (p. 343) 

On the last page of his text, Dr. Pochmann reports 
‘a remarkable shift of emphasis in German-American 
cultural interrelations’ since 1945, in that Germany is 
now importing more American books than it is ex- 
porting German books to us. That, too, is probably 
wholesome. 

Dr. Pochmann’s German Culture in America seems 
to me, since Prof. A. B. Faust’s German Element in the 
United States (1927), the chief contribution to German- 
Americana, a must for all scholars and libraries con- 
cerned with the subject. 

A. J@App, Pu.D 
La Salle College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Officcal Program 


One-Hundred-Second Convention of the 
CATHOLIC CENTRAL UNION (VEREIN) OF AMERICA 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


August 24-28, 1957 


Motto of the Convention: 


ee r4 s s , ca 4 ‘ ” 
Neither a systematic pessimism nor a gratuitous optimism 


Pope Pius XIl 


Theme of the Convention: 


“International Social Justice” 


Time—Schedule on Eastern Daylight Time 
Headquarters—Americus Hotel, 6th & Hamilton Streets 
Trexler Room—Main Assembly Hall on Ist Floor 

Green Room—Major Meeting Room in Basement Sector 
Washington Room—Main Floor to right of Dining Room 
Neumann Room—Minor Meeting Room on 11th Floor 


Panel Forum Room—1Ith Floor 
Registration—Terrace Lobby 


Daily Convention Mass at 8:00 A.M. in Trexler Hall 
Daily Rosary Devotions and Benediction in St. Stephen's Church, 5th & Union Streets 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in Sacred Heart Church, 300 North 4th Street 


Post Office—5Sth & Hamilton Streets 


Western Union Telegraph Company Office—7th & Hamilton Streets 
Mission Exhibit and Charity Aid Center—Washington Room. 


10:00 


1:00 


9:00 


10:00 


10:00 
2:00 


3:15 


4:00 


7:00 


S15 


8:00 
9:30 


10:00 
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Friday, August 23 
Annual Meeting of the Central Union Com- 
mittee on Social Action 
Three Sessions: 10:00 A.M., 2:00 P.M., and 
8:00 P.M.,—Trexler Hall 


Registration of Delegates—Terrace Lobby 


Saturday, August 24 
Reception and Registration of Delegates— 
Terrace Lobby 


Meeting of Board of Trustees, Finance Com- 
mittee—Trexler Hall 


Social Action Committee—Green Room 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors— 
Green Room 

Opening of Charity Aid and Mission Exhibit— 
Trexler Hall 

See program of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union 


Meeting of the Catholic Fraternal Insurance 

Section—Green Room 

Rosary and Benediction—St. Stephen’s Church 

Celebrant: Rev. Stanislaus Treu, O. S. A., 
New York, N. Y. 


Youth Rally and Social Ensemble—Trexler Hall 
See program of the Youth Section 


Sunday, August 25 
Registration—Terrace Lobby 


Assemble for Procession—Rockne Hall, 
Fourth and Chew Streets 


Solemn Pontifical Mass—Sacred Heart Church, 
300 N. Fourth St. 
All delegates are invited to receive Holy Com- 
munion at this Mass 
Presiding: His Excellency, Most Reverend John 
F. O'Hara, CS.C,, D.D.; 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 
Celebrant: His Excellency, Most Reverend 
Joseph McShea, D. D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia 
Assistant Priest: Rev. John P. N. Fries, Rector, 
St. Joseph Church, Boston 
Deacon: Rev. Joseph F. May, Rector, Our Lady 
of Hungary Church, Northampton 
Sub-Deacon: Rev. John G. Engler, Rector, 
St Elizabeth Church, Fullerton 
Chaplains: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, 
RAS VE LL.D: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Scott Anthony Fasig 
Master of Ceremonies: Rev. John A. Auchter 
Sermon: His Excellency, Most Reverend Hubert 
_ J. Cartwright, D.D., Coadjutor 
Bishop of Wilmington, Delaware 
Music: Sacred Heart Gregorian Male Choir 


2:00 


4:30 


4:30 
6:15 


under direction of Karl Buesgen, 
Choirmaster and Organist 
Breakfast will be served at Americus Hotel 
Official inauguration of the Conventions of 
the Catholic Central Union of America, the 
National Catholic Women’s Union, and the 
Youth Section of the N.C.C.U. and the 
N.C.W.U.—Trexler Hall 
Presiding: Frank C. Gittinger, 
President of the C.C.U.A. 
Prayer: Rev. Wm. Koenig, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greetings: Frank X. Erlacher, General Chair- 
man of the Convention Committee 


Mrs. Helen M. Tate, R.N., 
Co-Chairman 


Welcome: C. Joseph Lonsdorf, President of the 
Catholic Union of Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Catherine Higgsin, President 
of Pennsylvania Branch, N.C.W.U. 
Response: Frank C. Gittinger, 


President of the C.C.U.A. 
Mrs. Rose Rohman, 
President of the N.C.W.U. 
Choral Number: St. Francis Mixed Chorus, 
Mr. Joseph Zwickl, Director 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag: 

Mrs. Anna Marie Lang, R.N. 

Presentation of National Banners 

Civic Welcome: Hon. Donald V. Hock, 

Mayor of Allentown 
_ Councilman Wm. S. Ritter, 
Director of Finance 

Remarks: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, 

PRAY FELD) 

“The Cross Behind the Iron Curtain,” 
Albert J. Sattler, Honorary President 
of the Catholic Central Union of 
America and former president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men 

Announcement of Convention 

Committees: Albert A. Dobie, 

General Secretary, C.C.U.A. 
Miss Amalia Otzenberger, 
Secretary, N.C.W.U. 


Meeting of the C.C.U.A. Resolutions 
Committee—Green Room 


Address: 


Nominations Committee—Neumann Room 


Convention Banquet—Trexler Hall 

Toastmaster; Joseph F, Fruwirth, Esq. 

Blessing: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Scott Anthony Fasig, 
Rector of Holy Ghost Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Musical Selections 

Introduction of Guests: Toastmaster 

Introduction of Speaker 


Address: “International Social Justice,” 
Rev. W. A. Kaschmitter, M.M., of 
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8:00 


9:30 


O30 
10:45 
1:00 
1:00 


2:00 


3:00 
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the Louvain University Research 
Center for International Social 
Justice 
Remarks: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph 
Yuen Ching Ping, D.D., Bishop of 
Honan, China 
Thanksgiving: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory 
Fink, P.A., V.F., LL.D., Dean of 
Lehigh- ‘Northampton Vicariate 


Monday, August 26 
Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost—Trexler Hall 
Celebrant: Rev. F. X. Weiser, S. J., 

Weston, Mass. 

Music: Congregational Singing of the Ordinary 

of the Mass 
Joint session of the delegates of the C.C.U.A., 
N.C.W.U., and Youth Section—Trexler Hall 


Presiding: Frank C. Gittinger, 
President, C.C.U.A. 
Opening Prayer: Rev. John P. N. Fries, 
Easton, Pa. 
Reading of Annual Messages: 
Frank C. Gittinger, President, C.C.U.A. 
Mrs. Rose Rohman, President, N.C.W.U. 


Adjournment 


First Business Session—Green Room 
Report of the Credentials Committee 
Report of the Nominations Committee 


Meeting of the Resolutions Committee— 
Green Room 


Final Meeting of the Catholic Fraternal 


Insurance Section—Neumann Room 


Historical Pilgrimage to old 1741 Jesuit Shrine, 


Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Bally, Berks 
County, Pa. Kindly note that chartered buses 
will leave the Americus Hotel promptly at 
2 o'clock and take the delegates free of charge 
to Bally. 


Historical Lecture “Traditions of Bally,” by 
Monsignor Fink, 

Greetings from Rev. Charles L. Allwein, Rector 
enedithen, ahs the Most Blessed Sacrament 


8:00 


Report: Richard Hemmerlein 


Address: “Spiritual Aid to Immigrants,” by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gerhard A. Fittkau 
D.D., Director, American 
St. Boniface Society 


Tuesday, August 27 


Mass of Requiem for deceased members of the 
C.C.U.A. and the N.C.W.U.—Trexler Room 


Celebrant: Rev. Rudolph Kraus, S.T.D., 
N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Music: Congregational Singing of the Ordinary 
of the Mass 


Second Business Session—Green Room 


Meeting of the Resolutions Committee— 
Neumann Room 


Polls open for election of officers 


Meeting of the Resolutions Committee— 
Neumann Room 


Third Business Session—Green Room 


Recess 

Fourth Business Session—Green Room 

Report of Resolutions Committee ¥ 
Election polls close : 


Rosary and Benediction—St. Stephen’s Church 


Celebrant: Rev. Albert G. Henkes, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mass Meeting of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union—Trexler Hall 

See program of the N.C.W.U. 

All delegates of the Catholic Central Union 
will attend this Mass Meeting which will b 
addressed by Rev. Anthony Ostheimer, Ph. f 
Editor of the Catholic Standard and Tim 
Philadelphia. 


Wednesday, August 28 
Mass of Thanksgiving—Trexler Room 
Celebrant: Rev. Stanislaus Esser, = 
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Convention Calendar 


ye SECOND CONVENTION of the Catholic 
Central Union of America and the Forty-First Con- 
vention of the National Catholic Women’s Union: 
Allentown, Pa., August 24-28. Convention Headquar- 
ters: Americus Hotel. 


CV of New York and the New York Branch of the 
NCWU: St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, August 31—Sep- 
tember 2. 


German Catholic Federation of California and 
NCWU California Branch: San Jose, August 30-Sept. 2. 


Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois Branch 
of the NCWU; Chicago, Sept. 27-29. 


Catholic Central Society of New Jersey and New 
Jersey Branch of NCWU: St. Bonaventure Parish, Pat- 
terson, September 28. 


Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: Fredericktown, September 28-30. 


CONVENTION MOTTO: 


"Neither a Systematic Pessimism nor a 
Gratuitous Optimism” 
Pope Pius XII 


Christian Realism 


E CALL ATTENTION to the motto of the One- 

Hundred-Second Convention of the CCU which 
appears immediately above this article. Convention 
mottoes are intended to serve as rallying cries to re- 
enkindle our waning enthusiasm. They are also chosen 
to provide conventions with specific themes and, as 
such, to guide the delegates in their deliberations. 

As a general rule, the mottoes of our conventions, 
selected by the director of the Central Bureau, are culled 
from statements and messages of our Popes who, by rea- 
son of their office, represent the highest teaching 
authority in the Church. We ought, therefore, to 
take these mottoes seriously and ponder over them. 
It would be helpful to read them in their context. The 
motto for this year’s convention is taken from the Holy 
Father’s message of last Christmas. His Holiness in 
this address visualizes with his accustomed clarity and 
insight the great contradiction in world affairs which 
confronts mankind today; our great technological prog- 
ress, on the one hand, and man’s abject inability to 
establish peace, on the other. Without peace, scientific 
advancement represents hollow achievement. The gen- 
uine good of the human race is not advanced, Nay, 
without peace and the acceptance of Christian social 
and moral principles, the many new products of science 
can be the very undoing of man. These devices verily 
can be instruments of total destruction. 

In the face of this alarming state of affairs, what 
should be the attitude of the Christian? According to 
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the Holy Father, he should be warty to avoid the pit- 
falls of two extremes: a systematic pessimism or a 
gratuitous optimism. A systematic or reasoned pessim- 
ism is never in order for the Christian who places his 
trust in Divine Providence. Pessimism is always caused 
by too great a reliance on human effort and ingenuity. 
It is easy to see how an age of unparalleled scientific 
progress may be prone to succumb to the temptation 
of thinking that man has become self-sufficient and 
is able to solve all his problems without the help of 
God. Failing to solve those problems, such as that 
of world peace, he becomes the victim of a fatalistic 
pessimism. 

Those who wish to avoid the pitfall of pessimism may 
be tempted to seek to do so by a flight from realism. 
They arbitrarily convince themselves that things are not 
as bad as they seem and that somehow everything even- 
tually will “come out alright.” Such optimism, of 
course, is without foundation in fact and is, as the Holy 
Father designates it, “arbitrary.” Even as its opposite 
extreme—systematic pessimism, this type of optimism, 
is the fruit of irreligion. 

Opposed to these irreligious attitudes is Christian 
realism. Our gloriously reigning Holy Father, who 
pleads for a universal acceptance of Christian realism, 
is himself its most outstanding exponent. He extols 
all legitimate progress in the field of technology and 
sees it as a blessing from God when properly utilized 
within the framework of Christian morality. He is 
unafraid of progress; but he clearly sees its limitations. 
Science must not become a religion. 

All men of good will have come to regard Pope Pius 
XII as the very symbol of hope in our confused, strife- 
torn world. They recognize that the Holy Father, as 
few others, has an accurate knowledge of world affairs. 
They also know that, as no other world leader, he has 
proposed again and again the only way out of our 
present prolonged crisis: moral and social reform. 
Therein lies the essence of Christian realism; it places 
the basis of hope for a better world not on science, nor 
on human ingenuity, but on man’s acceptance of his 
responsibility to God and to his fellowman. Perhaps 
the ultimate reason why men fall victim to a systematic 
pessimism, or take flight from grim reality in a base- 
less, gratuitous optimism is the great reluctance of 
fallen-man to assume his burden of moral responsibility. 

However great the strides of science to relieve man 
of the physical burdens associated with living, science 
can never release him from moral responsibility. Nay, 
technological progress has increased that responsibility 
considerably. It is more imperative that men be re- 
ligious today because the price of irreligion is higher 
than ever before. Nuclear power in the hands of a 
saint is an unmixed blessing; in the hands of an irre- 
ligious or immoral person it can be the scourge of whole 
nations. . 

Christian realism neither overestimates the capabilities 
of man nor underestimates the seriousness of our tre- 
mendous problems. It can well afford to face up to 
facts honestly and fearlessly because it maintains a 
hierarchy of values. According to that hierarchy, God 
and His laws enjoy preéminence in all world affairs. 
They are the keystone in the structure of world order. 


101st Convention Proceedings 


HE Proceedings of the 101st Convention of the 

Catholic Central Union of America and the 40th 
Convention of the National Catholic Women’s Union 
have been published and sent to all members and other 
individuals regularly receiving copies. The national 
organizations are indebted to Mr. John Bell, of Milwau- 
kee, who has assumed the difficult task in recent years 
of assembling the complete record of the conventions and 
publishing them in attractive booklet form. The 
Proceedings this year comprises 185 pages. 

All members of the CCUA and NCWU should 
carefully read this record of last year’s convention in 
Wichita. This applies particularly to all those who are 
planning to attend this year’s conventions in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. All of the reports and addresses are 
of value, but the writer has chosen two items at ran- 
dom: The remarks of Mr. Albert Sattler in introducing 
Mr. Louis Budenz at the banquet on Sunday; and the 
address on the “Social Mission of the CCVA and 
NCWU,” delivered by Very Rev. Theodore Leutermann, 
O.S.B. 


Mr. Sattler’s remarks are a succinct and quite impres- 
sive analysis of the history and background of the 
Social Question. Father Leutermann’s address is a sum- 
mary of the achievements of the CCUA in the past; 
it is also a call and vision for greater things to be 
done in the traditions of the CCUA in the future. 


Cyril T. Echele Rejoins C.B. Staff 


a CENTRAL BUREAU director is happy to announce 
that Mr. Cyril T. Echele has rejoined the institu- 
tion’s staff. Mr. Echele had been associated with the 
Bureau for eight years, 1944-1952, under the late 
Dr. F. P. Kenkel. He deemed it advisable to seek other 
fields of endeavor shortly after Dr. Kenkel’s death. 
However, he maintained his deep interest in the Central 
Bureau and the Central Verein during these intervening 
years. At the present time he is president of the St. 
Charles District League of the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri. 


Mr. Echele’s return to the Central Bureau relieves 
to a great extent a severe staff inadequacy under which 
the institution has’ labored for years, and which has 
been accentuated by Father Suren’s recent illness. 
Thoroughly schooled in Mr. Kenkel’s ideas and tradi- 
tion, Mr. Echele brings with him many invaluable 
assets to enrich his efforts. Of equal importance is 
his apostolic spirit which, more than anything else, 
prompted Mr. Echele to consider favorably Father 
Suren’s recent appeal for his return to the Central Bureau 
in the present emergency. 


“I have seen your Review at the Catholic Uni- 
versity and like it very much,” wrote a gentleman 
from Milwaukee recently. “Will you please enter my 
subscription beginning with the January, 1957, issue.” 
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Connecticut Bra nch Convention 


HE CONNECTICUT BRANCH of the Catholic Central 

Union was the first State union of the national 
organization to be formed. This occurred in 1887, and 
so this year’s convention, conducted in Wallingford on 
June 8 and 9, was the seventieth. Hosts to the meeting 
were St. Francis Society and St. Francis Auxiliary of 
Holy Trinity Parish. 


An Executive Board meeting was held on Saturday 
afternoon, June 8, with President Thos. J. Mann of 
New Haven presiding. A number of recommendations 
were discussed, among them the suggestion that the 
per capita tax of the Central Union be increased by an- 
other ten cents. Quite a discussion was held on another 
matter—the enrollment of deceased members. 


The opening mass meeting was held on Sunday 
morning, June 9, in Holy Trinity Parish Hall. Mr. 
B. Zempke, second vice president, presided. Words of 
welcome were spoken by Rev. Jerome Cooke, pastor of 
the parish and spiritual adviser of the host societies. 
President Thos. Mann delivered his annual message and 
Warden John A. Busse of the town of Wallingford 
extended a welcome. Mrs. Comerford, president of 
St. Francis Auxiliary, extended greetings of welcome on 
behalf of her society. 


Miss Mary Wollschlager, president of the Women’s 
Union, delivered her message. Mr. Albert Dobie, 
national secretary of the C.C.U.A., spoke on the im- 
portance of developing a youth group in the Central 
Union, and also commented on the sparse attendance 
of the delegates at the morning session. Mr. Thomas 
Mann, president, gave a resume of the history of the 
Central Verein and mentioned particularly the work 
of the Verein as pioneers in building the parochial 
school system. 


The convention High Mass was celebrated at 11:00 
A.M. This was followed by a meeting and banquet in 
Elk’s Hall. On this occasion Mr. Albert J. Sattler of 
New York, honorary president of the C.C.U.A., spoke 
on “The Responsibility of the Catholic Layman.” 


Thirty-seven delegates from seven societies attended 
the convention. Among the important decisions was 
that relating to the raising of the per capita tax to forty- 
five cents. The Central Bureaw Assistance Fund was 
favored with a donation of $100. It is under consider- 
ation to hold next year’s convention in Waterbury. 


The following were elected to office for the ensuing 
year: Robert Cuny, president; Adolph Birkenberger, 
vice president; Edward Lemke, financial secretary ; 
Michael Ferske, treasurer; Albert Dobie, parliamentar- 
ian. The new officers were installed by Honorary 
President Theodore Uttenweiler of Hartford. Mr. Cuny 
and Mr. Birkenberger were chosen as delegates to the 
national convention in Allentown. The penny collec- 
tion, designated for missions, amounted to $9.26. Ed- 
ward F. Lemke setved as secretary of the Connecticut 
Branch for the past year. = 4 
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District and Branch Activities 


Ka nsas 


| Bes FEATURE OF THE inter-parochial meetings con- 
ducted monthly by the Catholic Union of Kansas 
is usually an address given by a well-known speaker. 
At the May 5 inter-parochial meeting in Wellington, 
Hon. Charles Watson, Probate Judge of Sumner County, 
Kansas, gave an interesting discussion on ‘The Christian 
Aspects of the Probate Code.” The Judge is a member 
of St. Anthony’s Parish in Wellington. 

A portion of the afternoon was devoted to the busi- 
ness of the State Branch. The subject of disbursing 
the proceeds of the charity social held earlier in spring 
was discussed. It was decided to give $500 to the 
Villa Maria Home for the Aged, a diocesan institution, 
and $100 to the Central Bureau. 

During the summer months meetings will be sus- 
pended. The fall series of meetings will begin with a 
session at St. Mark’s in September. The annual con- 
vention will be held in October in Andale. 


St. Louis and County District 


Delegates gathered for the May meeting in historic 
SS. Peter and Paul Parish and were greeted by Mr. 
Brug representing the men’s society. 

Numerous reports were given. Worthy of special 
mention was that given by Alphonse Dittert, represent- 
ing the Kolping Society of St. Louis. Mr. Dittert gave 
an interesting account of the German pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Our Blessed Mother in Starkenburg, Mo., 
which attracted approximately three hundred former 
refugees. Another interesting report was tendered by 
Mr. Cyril Furrer, chairman of the Board of Directors of 
St. Elizabeth's Day Nursery. In a few words he out- 
lined the purpose of the nursery and described its method 
of operation. 

The Central Bureau was represented at the meeting 
by Mr. Edwin F. Debrecht, its office manager, who 
announced that Mr. Cyril Echele had agreed to rejoin 
the staff at the Bureau. At this juncture, Mr. Debrecht 
was asked to report on the seminar on communism 
which was held in St. Louis a few weeks previously. He 
related in some detail the highlights of various addresses 
which were given during the seminar. He explained 
that the speakers laid particular stress on the great danger 
to which our country was exposed, and continues to be 
exposed, because of communist subversion. 

The delegates were briefed on the latest develop- 
ments in St. Louis civic affairs by Mr. Andrew Hustede. 
He centered his remarks on the fiscal crisis which was 
facing the city at the time. He urged the men to 
demonstrate their interest in civic affairs by voting in 
all elections. 

After Msgr. A. A. Wempe delivered his monthly 
spiritual director's address, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, 
pastor of SS. Peter and Paul Church, spoke to the 
delegates. Father Bruemmer had recently been ap- 
proved by Archbishop Ritter as spiritual director of the 
Catholic Union of Missouri. He devoted the major 
‘part of his address to tracing the history of the Cath- 

_olic Union’s efforts in the field of securing sound 
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legislation. The enthusiastic response indicated the 
great interest of the delegates in Father Bruemmer’s 
remarks. 


Volksvere in, Phila delph 1a 


For the seventeenth consecutive year the Volksverein 
of Philadelphia donated a prize awarded annually in 
honor of Pope Leo XIII to a high school student achiev- 
ing distinction in matters relating to Rerum Novarum. 
Each year essays are submitted in the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia by Catholic high school students on the 
general theme, ‘National Problems.’ The winner for 
this year was Edmund J. Irvine of St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Chetenham, Pa. The contest on ‘National Problems” 
is part of the curriculum in all Catholic high schools 
in Philadelphia. 

The Volksverein also donates a cash prize annually 
to a high school girl who demonstrates the greatest 
proficiency in the German language. The prize was 
won this year by Roseann M. Schmidt of the Church 
of the Incarnation, Philadelphia. 


Archbishop Muench Visits 
Holy Father 


ates JULY ISSUE OF Catholic Action News, official 
publication of the Diocese of Fargo, carries a 
very interesting account of a recent visit to Rome made 
by the Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, Archbishop, 
Bishop of Fargo, and Apostolic Nuncio to Germany. 
The account is written by the Most Reverend Archbishop 
himself. On his private audience with Pope Pius XII, 


_Archbishop Muench writes as follows: 


“As Apostolic Nuncio to Germany, your Bishop was 
given a private audience in his (the Holy Father’s) 
study. The warm and cordial reception accorded me 
will always remain unforgettable. In the forty-five- 
minute audience there was much to discuss about affairs 
in Germany. The intimate knowledge of the life 
of the Church in Germany which the Holy Father 
possesses is truly astounding. In appraising events and 
developments, he has the advantage of seeing them 
against a background of well-nigh thirteen years he 
spent—from June, 1917, to December, 1929—as Nuncio 
Pacelli in Germany after World War I.” 


The celebrated Reunion Movement in India, which 
has brought back into the true Fold tens of thou- 
sands of Schismatics since its inception more than twenty- 
five years ago, has always had the sympathetic support 
of the Central Bureau. That support continues accord- 
ing to available resources. Upon receipt of a recent 
check of $100 from the C.B., the Most Reverend 
Benedict Mar Gregorios, Archbishop of Trivandrum, 
wrote to Father Suren as follows: 

“I thank you for your letter of February 19 and the 
enclosed check in favor of my mission. I am very 
gratified to know of the deep interest your good self 
and your predecessor in office, Dr. Kenkel, have been 
showing in the Reunion Movement.” 
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Monsignor Vogelwéid Named 


Prothonotary Apostolic rae 


O* JUNE 17 THE TITLE and fice. of Prdthototany” 
Apostolic was conferred upon the Right Reverend 
a or Joseph A. Vogelweid, former spiritual 
director of the Catholic Union of Missouri and present 
member of the Central Verein’s Committee on Social 
Action. This honor, one of the highest in the College 
of Prelates, was conferred upon Msgr. Vogelweid three 
days after he celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood. 

The conferring of the honor was marked with the 
celebration of a Solemn Mass at 5:00 P.M. in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Jefferson City, of which Msgr. Vogelweid is 
pastor. The Most Reverend Joseph M. Marling, Bishop 
of Jefferson City, presided in the sanctuary. The 
festive sermon was delivered by Rev. Francis P. Crane, 
M:.S., of the La Salette Seminary in Jefferson City. 

Immediately after the ceremonies in church, a testi- 
monial banquet was tendered Msgr. Vogelweid ~in 
Selinger Center. Among the dignitaries present was 
Hon. James T. Blair, Governor of Missouri. Expressions 
of esteem for the honored Monsignor were tendered by 
the Governor, the Mayor of Jefferson City and Mr. Fred 
Vogel, representing the members of St. Peter’s Parish. 
Bishop Marling spoke on behalf of his entire diocese. 
In his response, Msgr. Vogelweid expressed his humble 
gratitude to Almighty God for the many blessings 
showered upon him during the years of his priesthood. 
He acknowledged that it was his prime endeavor always 
to be “a good priest and to do what is right.” 


Contributions to the CV Library 
General Library 


— RT. REV. MSGR. WM. F. FISCHER, 
Ps Re _S.T.D., Missouri: Catholic Encyclopedia, 17 vols; Un- 
+ abridged Funk and Wagnals Dictionary, 1 vol.; Cath- 
_ olie Biblical Encyclopedia, 1 vol.; 
te vols.; The Apostolic Fathers. Writings of St. Augus- 
oe ne ae 1947; The Wiad i c ONT the HLS 


The Liturgical Year, 
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Mgr. Wogelweid and join his host of friends in ten- 
dering heartfelt felicitations on his new honor. All 
who are privileged to know the good Monsignor share 
the conviction that the honor is richly deserved. 


Father Suren Elevated 


Or JULY 14 worD was received by Rev. Victor t 
Suren, director of the Central Bureau, that, on the 
recommendation of his Most Reverend Ordinary, Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter, Pope Pius XII had appointed 
him Domestic Prelate with the title of Right ae 
Monsignor. 

Father Suren wishes publicly to express his humble 
gratitude to the Holy Father and to his Most Reverenc 
Archbishop for the great honor conferred on him. 
the same time, he tenders his thanks to the State 
Branches, the affiliated societies and his many frien 
in the Central Verein for their remembrance of hir 
during his recent illness and on the occasion of | 
priestly silver jubilee. Most of all, he apprecaites 
many Holy Massés-and prayers offered for his recov: 
From present indications, it seems that these peti 
are being answered by our Heavenly Father. Th 
rector of the Central Bureau has regained much of 
strength and vitality, although he is not as yet 
to work a full day and has been cautioned 
assuming his former work load. 


Mrs. E. are ee N. Y., $1; Ant 
Schneider, $100.00; Total to an 
1957, $1,832.53> 


‘hay 
aCe ae 


Francis « 
- Michael Bubiel, 


